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NOTE 


By one of the strangest accidents in all literature 
and one that is unique it fell to a small Northern 
people, the Finns, to produce a national epic no 
later than yesterday, as it were. The Kalevala 
dates only from the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and was the result of the literary 
hypothesis, then current among German scholars, 
that every epic was of necessity a composite crea- 
tion—that is to say, the work not of one poet but 
of many poets. 

There was at that time in Finland a great body 
of traditional poetry which the native minstrels, 
the rwnolaulajat, used to chant in the long evenings 
and at times of social gatherings. It occurred to 
Elias Lonnrot, a country doctor and a man who 
was also a poet, a scholar, and an ardent patriot, to 
apply the so-called Homeric theory to this oral - 
poetry of his native land. He came to believe that 
in some remote past the Finns had possessed a 


group of poets who among them had produced a 


ix 


x NOTE 

great epic. This epic in its complete form was lost 
but there were fragments of it still extant, Lénnrot 
decided, in the songs and runes chanted by the 
runolaulajat and he thought that if he could col- 
lect enough of these fragments he could then re- 
construct the epic. He died convinced that he had 
done this very thing in the Kalevala. However, in- 
stead of reconstructing an epic what he really did 
was to construct one. 

The great number of runes from which he pieced 
together the Kalevala were no more closely related 
to each other than the epic songs still current among 
the Serbians and certain of the Celts. Lénnrot’s 
skill in piecing was amazing, but with all his skill it 
was impossible for him to get any unity of theme 
since no such unity existed. The Kalevala is dif- 
fuse, disjointed, repetitious, contradictory, and yet 
—be it added quickly !—it is a glorious piece of lit- 
erature. Moreover, it has already been of vast his- 
torical importance to the Finns for it quickened the 
national consciousness at a moment when the na- 
tional entity was threatened with extinction. 

Owing to fortunate translations the Kalevala is 
comparatively well known in Sweden and Ger- 
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many. There are two full translations in English, 
the first by John Martin Crawford, the second by 
W. F. Kirby. The best that can be said for both 
of these is that they are faithful translations and 
excellent as books of reference. The worst to be 
said for them is that they have failed utterly to 
make the Kalevala popular among English read- 
ers. Curiously enough the only book in which the 
Kalevala has ever made a broad appeal to English 
readers is one in which the Kalevala itself is never 
mentioned. This is Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Longfellow found the Kalevala very early in 
Schiefner’s German translation. He was deeply 
impressed with its beauties, but for some reason did 
not care to translate it directly into English. In- 
stead he made use of it indirectly in his long Ameri- 
can Indian poem, reproducing exactly the monot- 
onous Finnish meter, taking over several charac- 
ters and incidents, and paralleling many poetic 
passages. On its appearance a deafening chorus of 
praise greeted Hiawatha, but I have found at least 
one bit of contemporary criticism that took the 
American poet severely to task for not acknowledg- 
ing his indebtedness to the Kalevala, 


xii NOTE 

What I have tried to do in The Wizard of the 
North is to retell for English readers the parts of 
the Kalevala that most nearly make a connected 
story. It is not a prose version of the Kalevala, for 
too much has been omitted—in places whole rwnos 
or cantos, where these bore no relation to Vaina- 
moinen, the central figure in The Wizard of the 
North. My own regret as I finish the story is that 
in my prose medium there has been so little place 
for the strange magic folk poetry with which the 
original abounds. 

I have made free use of both the Crawford and 
Kirby translations. Lénnrot’s own text I have con- 
sulted through the Finnish eyes of my good friend, 
Lydia Tulonen (Mrs. Kurt J. Rahlson) . Tve 
had much valuable help also from Comparetti’s 
scholarly study, The Traditional Poetry of the 
Finns. Moreover, Mr. Albert Beecher Crawford, 
the son of the translator, has very kindly allowed 
me to go through his father’s collection of Finnish 
books relating to the Kalevala. 

The action of The Wizard of the North follows 
the Kalevala pretty closely. One of the few liber- 
ties I have taken occurs in the opening. For the 


NOTE xill 
purpose of making a dramatic story I have had to 
elaborate slightly the first tale, and place the Finn- 
ish version of Creation not in the very beginning 
but a little later as a story that is told. After that 
my work, for the most part, has been one of selec- 
tion and condensation rather than elaboration. 

I have used as few proper names as possible. In 
the original all the characters have several names. 
In every case I have taken but one name and al- 
ways that one which is the most important. In the 
spelling of Vaindmoinen I have dropped the um- 
lauts as being of no aid to the English pronuncia- 
tion and, at the same time, as making the name 
look more difficult than it is. 

My hope is that The Wizard of the North will do 
at least this two-fold service for the Kalevala: make 
its theme a little more familiar, and be some help 
towards removing that instinctive hesitation we all 
feel at taking up a strange mythology filled with 
names that seem to us outlandish merely because 
they are new. 

Peek. 


“HarrRy’s Room,” 
Hancock PoInt, 
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THE WIZARD OF THE NORTH 


CHAPTER I 


THE BOASTER 


OUKAHAINEN was a ruddy, dark-haired 
J youth who lived in far-away Lapland. He 
was handsome and well-built and he knew many 
songs and magic runes. Always at weddings and 
merry gatherings he was called on to sing, and be- 
cause none of the other youths of Lapland could 
sing as well as he, because none other had such a 
store of magic runes, and also because in all manly 
sports he was foremost, Joukahainen came to think 
that there was no one in all the world who was his 
equal. As time went by he grew boastful and con- 
ceited. 

“Who can surpass me in singing?” he would ex- 
claim, “or, for that matter, in anything else? I am 
J oukahainen, the Lapp, and when I step forth, do 
the rest of you keep silence or I will sing you into 
trees or stones or scaly fishes!” 

The young folk were impressed by such words as 
these, but the old men only laughed. 

“You do very well in little Lapland,” they told 
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him. “Here in the home villages people listen to 
you and applaud. Be content with this and give 
up your boasting. Be a mighty singer in a small 
place, but deceive not yourself with the thought 
that even in the Land of Heroes you have no 
equal!” 

But Joukahainen, whose conceit was as great as 
his boastfulness, would hear none of this. 

“Nay!” he cried, “it is not so! In all the world 
there is none who can outsing my magic runes!” 

At talk like this the old folk would look grave 
and ask: : 

‘“Presumptuous boy, have you never heard of 
Vainamoinen, the glorious singer and the dei se 
wizard of the Land of Heroes?” 

But even the name of the mighty Vainamoinen 
left Joukahainen unimpressed. 


>? 


“Vainamoinen! Vainamoinen!” he cried scorn- 
fully. “Always do you fling his name at me! If 
he’s so mighty why does he not come to Lapland 
and meet me? Nay, he fears to come, for he knows 
I should outsing him!” 

At such words as these the amusement of the old 


men would turn to disgust. 
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“What, foolish boaster, do you think the mighty 
Vainamoinen has ever heard of you! Ha! ha! little 
chirper, do you think the soaring eagle fears the 
sparrow!” 

Stung to the quick with their contempt, Jouka- 
hainen would stamp his foot like an angry child and 
burst into tears. 

“Nay, it is I who am the eagle and Vainamoinen 
who is the sparrow!” 

One day when the laughter of the old men en- 
raged him beyond measure he cried out: 

“Well then, if Vainamoinen will not come to Lap- 
land to meet Joukahainen, I, Joukahainen, the 
Lapp, will go to the Land of Heroes to meet Vaina- 
moinen! And when I have outsung him with my 
magic runes, then I shall return to Lapland and 
you will have to confess that I, Joukahainen, am 
the greatest singer and the mightiest wizard in all 
the world!” 

At this some of the old men laughed louder than 
before, but others who had a kindly feeling for the 
youth tried to dissuade him from so foolish an 
undertaking. 

“Who are you,” they said, “to try issue with the 
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ancient Vainamoinen? Give up this nonsense! 
Think no more about it! Be content to be Jouka- 
hainen, youthful singer of Lapland!” 

But Joukahainen would not listen. He broke 
from them angrily and hurried home. 

His old mother met him at the door. 

“What is it,son? You look unhappy! Has some 
new singer outsung you with runes more powerful 
than yours?” 

“No!” screamed Joukahainen. “No one has out- 
sung me! Noone can outsing me! I am the great- 
est singer and the mightiest wizard in the world and 
I am going now to Kalevala, the Land of Heroes, 
to meet and conquer the ancient Vainamoinen!” 

At this his old mother turned pale. ;: 

“Son!” she cried, “talk not so foolishly! Do you 
know who Vainamoinen is?” 

Joukahainen flung himself down on the bench 
like a petulant child. 

“Well, who is he anyway? Always as long as 
I can remember I have heard, ‘Vainamoinen this!’ 
and ‘Vainamoinen that!’ Who then is this Vaina- 
moinen that all men should hold him in such fear?” 


His old mother looked at him sadly and sternly. 
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“Alas, son, you have never been one to listen but 
always to talk, else long since you would have 
known the story of the mighty Vainamoinen. 
Listen now and when you have heard the tale of 
his strange birth and of his wondrous wisdom you 
may not be so ready to say: ‘I go to meet and con- 
quer the ancient Vainamoinen!’” 

Joukahainen grunted impatiently and made as if 
to rise from the bench, but his mother restrained him 


and he had to stay where he was and listen to her 


story. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BIRTH OF THE HERO 


NOW ' then, said she, that before the begin- 

ning there was only Air and Water, Air 
above and Water below. Ilmatar, daughter of Air, 
floated for unknown ages in the vast aerial spaces 
until, wearying of this, she sank to the Water and 
rested there. Soon a mighty tempest rose and 
Wind and Waves, taking the helpless virgin in 
their arms, tossed her far to the North, far to the 
South, far to the East, and far to the West. Of 
Wind and Wave she conceived and the son of her 
body was destined to be the glorious singer and the 
mighty wizard, Vainamoinen. But for Ilmatar, 
Mother of the Waters, travail was slow. Before 
the birth of her sor’ she was forced to float on the 
billows hundreds of years—one hundred, two hun- 
dred, three hundred, aye, for seven hundred years 
did Ilmatar bear her burden until in utter anguish 


she cried out to Ukko, greatest of the gods: 
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“O Ukko, ruler of all, look down in pity and 


deliver me!” 

No sooner was her prayer ended than she saw a 
lovely Duck flying low over the Waters, looking 
for a place to nest. Ilmatar raised up one of her 
knees, and the Duck, thinking the knee a hillock, 
alighted on it and built her a nest. Six golden eggs 
she laid in the nest and a seventh one of iron. 

Then the Duck sat brooding on the nest, one day 
she sat and two and three. The heat of her body 
warmed the eggs and passed from them down to 
IImatar’s knee until the knee grew hot as with fire. 
And from the knee fire seemed to flow through all 
of Ilmatar’s veins until she thought that she would 
melt. Then with one great convulsive sweep of 
knee and limb and body, she dashed away the nest 
and all the eggs fell into the water and were broken. 

But think not that they were lost. There in the 
oozy depths their fragments underwent a wondrous 
change. The shells all came together in two parts, 
an upper and a lower part. From the lower part 
the solid Earth was formed and from the upper 
the wide vault of Heaven. From the mighty yolk 


the glorious Sun was made and from the clear part 
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of the white the shining Moon. The pointed Stars 
came from the mottled parts and thé Clouds from 
the dark parts. 

So now time passed more quickly in sunshine and 
moonshine, and Ilmatar, still longing for the birth 
of her son, floated on the Waters under the blue 
arch of Sky. 

One year passed and two and three and at last in 
the tenth summer I]matar, Lady of the Waters, 
lifted herself from the waves and began the work of 
Creation. She reached out her hand and pointed 
and, lo! the hills appeared. She stepped and, lo! her 
footprints made the caves where fishes love to hide. 
Where she dived beneath the waves are now the 
deep places of Ocean. Where she turned towards 
land the long level shores appeared. She but moved 
her head to show where the wide curving bays 
should be and the deep inlets, safe for boats. She 
raised great rocks in Ocean and sunken reefs that 
have wrecked many ships. Islands she created and 
the rocky pillars that uphold the Sky. 

And all this while the mighty Vainamoinen, 
already old in wisdom, was still unborn. For thirty 
summers more and thirty winters he was still im- 
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prisoned within his mother’s body, shut off from 
sight of Moon and Sun. 

“O Sun,” he prayed, “release me, and you, O 
Moon, and you, bright constellation of the Great 
Bear! Help me through the dark and narrow 
portal that I may roam at will about the World 
and see the light of Day and the dark of Night and 
the Sky shining with Stars!” 

But neither Sun nor Moon nor Great Bear could 
lend him aid and at last, despairing of help from 
without, the hero made a mighty effort and forced 
himself free. d 

Headlong he fell into the depths and there he 
remained one year, two years, three years—eight 
years in all. Then he reached land and, planting 
his knees on shore, he lifted his head above the 
waves and saw for the first time the splendor of 
the Sun and the white beauty of the Moon and the 
Sky shining with Stars. 

In this way the mighty Vainamoinen was born, 


CHAPTER Ii 


THE WARNING 


‘*A ND now,” said Joukahainen’s old mother, 

“now that you know who Vainamoinen is, 
are you still bent, like a foolish boy, on pitting 
yourself against him?’ 

Joukahainen, who had scarcely listened to his 
mother’s story, laughed contemptuously and said: 

“You cannot frighten me with your old wives’ 
tales!” 

His father, who had come in meantime, frowned 
angrily. 

“Old wives’ tales!” he repeated. “And pray who 
are you to decide that the tales which have come 
down to us from father to son are old wives’ tales? 
Your mother might have told you more, much 
more and not exhausted the story of Vainamoinen’s 
wisdom and everlasting kindness to the people of 
the earth. She might have told you how he planted 


the forests and how he cleared the fields and sowed 
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the barley. It was he who taught us to be husband- 
men and he who, when he cleared the fields, taught 
us to leave the birch tree sacred and untouched that 
the golden cuckoo might nest in its branches! So 
the birds of the air as well as men of the earth feel 
undying gratitude to the great singer and the 
mighty wizard whom you, presumptuous boy, would 
insult!” 

The old man looked at the youth expecting to 
see him humbled and abashed, but Joukahainen, 
scarcely taking the trouble to hide the smile of de- 
rision that rose to his lips, answered glbly: 

“T am sure you mean well, my dear father, in 
advising me not to meet the old minstrel. My 
mother, too—her advice, I am sure, is even better 
than yours. But, as you must know, there are cer- 
tain matters upon which a man must make up his 
own mind. All you say may be true or partly true, 
yet nevertheless I feel I must do what I have deter- 
mined to do, for I shall never again rest easy until 
it is decided, once for all, which of us is the greater 
singer and the mightier wizard, Vainamoinen or 
J oukahainen!” 

Then the old mother wept at her son’s obstinacy 
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and the father, giving over his tone of angry re- 
proof, said with deep seriousness: 

“Persist, my son, in this folly and the ancient 
Vainamoinen will sing you deep into the sea, or 
bury you up to your head and shoulders in the snow. 
Then when your hands are frozen stiff and your 
limbs refuse to move, then at last you will remember 
your mother’s words and wish that you had heeded 
your father’s warning!” 

But the youthful Joukahainen, far from being 
impressed, only Jaughed. 

“While the old minstrel is singing me into the 
snow, what do you suppose I shall be doing? I, 
too, know a few songs of magic! Let Vainamoinen 
try his tricks on me and I shall sing his shoes to 
stone, incase his body in wood, and before he knows 
what is happening plump down on his head a 
weighty cap of flint!” 

With one last empty laugh the youthful boaster 
turned and ran to the stable. There was the noise 
of stamping and trampling and in a moment 
Joukahainen reappeared leading his favorite horse. 
This was a spirited young gelding that pawed the 
ground and seemed to snort out fire and smoke. In 
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a frenzy of haste Joukahainen slipped the heavy 
collar over the horse’s head, tightened the buckles 
of the shining harness, and backed the horse into the 
shafts of his sledge—his beautiful, brightly deco- 
rated sledge that was the envy of the countryside. 
Before you could have thought the harness securely 
fastened, Joukahainen jumped into the sledge and 
the gelding sprang forward. 

“Tm off for Kalevala!’ Joukahainen shouted, 
cracking aloft his beaded whip, “for Kalevala, the 
Land of Heroes!’ | 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CONTEST 


H* drove on-and on, never pausing for rest. 
For one whole day he drove, and two, and 
on the third he reached the broad meadows and long 
level plains of Kalevala. 

Now as it happened the mighty Vainamoinen 
himself was out sleighing that day, driving quietly 
along, singing over to himself runes of ancient 
wisdom. He looked up suddenly to see an un- 
familiar sledge coming towards him. At sight of 
him the driver, a ruddy, black-haired youth, leaped 
to his feet and, lashing his horse to fury, drove 
straight at Vainamoinen’s sledge. With a crash 
the two sledges interlocked, shafts and runners, 
there was the sound of breaking wood and snapping 
harness, and the two horses came to a sudden stand- 
still, trembling and frightened. Shaken but unhurt, 
Vainamoinen looked at the young man sternly. 

“Who are you to drive so recklessly? See what 


you have done! You have ruined my sledge!” 
17 
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As though pleased at the damage he had effected, 
J oukahainen laughed loud and heartily. 

“Who am I?” he repeated. “I am Joukahainen, 
the Lapp! Every one has heard of me! But you, 
old man, who may you be?” 

Vainamoinen ignored the question. 

“You are a youth and do you not know that as 
a youth you should have turned aside when you saw 
me, an old man, approaching?” 

Joukahainen gave another of his loud empty 
laughs. 

“Nay, this is not a question of youth and age! I 
give way to no man unless he is my superior in 
wisdom! You don’t tell me who you are, but I 
know. You are old Vainamoinen! Sing me now 
your runes of ancient wisdom and I'll sing mine 
and we'll soon know which should give way to the 
other!” 

Vainamoinen’s anger changed to surprise. 

“You know me then and yet act thus! Now in- 
deed you make me wish to hear more, O youthful 
Joukahainen! I am an old man and have lived long 
in quiet here in the peaceful meadows of Kalevala. 
Rumors of the wisdom of Joukahainen have never 
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reached me. Give me, please, some examples of 
that wisdom of yours that I may know for a cer- 
tainty what manner of youth you are.” 

This was exactly what Joukahainen wanted. He 
took a deep breath and with the greatest confidence 
began: 

“Well, now, I’ve got a good many bits of general 
knowledge and wisdom that I’m sure will interest 
you. For instance, I can tell you why every roof 
has a chimney-hole. It’s to let the smoke out! Did 
you ever think of that before? I can tell you that 
seals lead a free and happy life in the water. They 
like to eat salmon. Then here’s a strange thing 
about fishes: the pike spawns in winter and the 
perch in summer. Did you know that? I can tell 
you about plowing, too. In the Far North they 
use the reindeer, in the South the horse. Then I 
can tell you all about trees. Fir trees grow on the 
mountain. I can tell you about mountains, too, I 
can name you three of them and I can name you 
three waterfalls.” 

Joukahainen paused, expecting admiration and 
approval, but the aged Vainamoinen had none to 


offer. 
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“What childish nonsense is this? Do you know 
nothing that a grown man might listen to with 
profit?” 

Undaunted, the boastful youth continued: 

“Oh, yes, there is much more I could tell you. 
I could tell you about the titmouse. The titmouse, 
you know, is a tiny bird. And do you know what 
the viper is? Why, it’sa snake! Water comes from 
springs in the rocks. Fire comes down from 
heaven. Iron comes from ore and copper from the 
mines in the—” 

Vainamoinen interrupted impatiently : 

“Ts this the extent of your wisdom, O youthful 
wonder?” 3 

“Not at all!’ Joukahainen answered easily. “I 
could go on forever with little things like those. 
But now let me tell you something about Creation, 
how, before the beginning of things, I hollowed out 
the caves of Ocean and formed the Hills and Moun- 
tains.” 

“Aha! So you were present at Creation, were 
you?” 

“To be sure I was there! It was I who per- 


formed that mighty work, I and six other heroes! 
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It was I who set in place the pillars of the Sky! 
It was I who put the Sun in the Heavens and 
showed the Moon the course she must run! It was 
I who scattered the Stars—” 

“Enough!” cried Vainamoinen, and in his voice 
there was a deep note of scorn that was like a peal 


of thunder. “Enough, for now indeed I know you 
for the liar and the boaster that you are!” 


Joukahainen jumped to his feet and brandished 
his whip. 

“No man can call me liar and live! Draw your 
sword, old minstrel, and I'll soon prove to you 
which of us is the better man!” - 

But Vainamoinen sat unmoved. 

“Little do I fear either your wisdom or your 
sword. My own sword I have never drawn against 
so contemptible a foe as you, young man, and I 
shall not do so now!” 

Then Joukahainen’s face twisted in rage. 

“Before this,” he snarled, “heroes have refused to 
meet me and do you know what has happened them? 
I have sung them into swine! You, too, O Vaina- 
moinen, Ill sing into a swine and drive hither and 


thither as I please!” 
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Joukahainen raged on, while Vainamoinen sat 
unmoved. Slowly the old minstrel’s eyes lifted 
from the youth and gazed off over the broad plains 
of Kalevala to the Mountains on the far horizon 
and from them to the vast arch of Heaven. Pres- 
ently he began to sing, softly at first, then swell- 
ing gradually to a great volume of sound that rolled 
like a mighty river over the meadows of Kalevala. 
He sang the ancient wisdom of the gods and the 
secrets of Nature too deep for even wise men to 
grasp. His singing was unbelievably sweet and 
unbelievably powerful. Trees hushed their whis- 
perings to listen, the Ocean lifted itself to hear, 
the Earth shook, the Mountains trembled, and 
mighty rocks were shattered to pieces. i 

Vainamoinen sang on. As he sang, his eye fell 
at last on the puny boaster before him. Slowly a 
change came over Joukahainen and his belongings. 
The runners of his sledge took root and turned to 
saplings. The harness collar turned to twigs of 
willow; the reins to shoots of alder; and the beaded 
whip became a slender reed in the water. The fiery 
gelding grew strangely quiet and soon rolled like a 
stone into the water. 
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Then Vainamoinen sang Joukahainen’s golden 
hilted sword to a flash of lightning in the Heavens; 
his gaily painted crossbow he sang to a rainbow; 
and his feathered arrows he sang into hawks. 

Next he sings the cap off Joukahainen’s head and 
it sails away a cloud. He sings the gloves off his 
hands and they become water lilies. He sings the 
blue coat off his back and it floats away a fleecy 
cloud. He sings the jewels out of Joukahainen’s 


belt, he sings them into stars. 
Vainamoinen sang on and as he sang Jouka- 


hainen felt himself sinking into a cold and oozy 
marsh. _He struggled to keep~ his footing, but 
down, down he sank, ankle-deep, knee-deep, waist- 
deep. 

Vainamoinen sang on and Joukahainen felt him- 
self going lower and lower until only his head and 
shoulders were out. He squirmed, he pulled this 
way and that, he clutched frantically at air, but all 
to no purpose. Then he tried to sing the runes 
which he had thought were the most powerful in 
the world. But his throat was dry and the words 


refused to come. 
And now at last the youthful boaster realized 
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that he was beaten and in a panic of fear he began 
to beg for life. 

“O thou great and mighty Vainamoinen, I pray 
thee reverse thy magic! Sing thy runes backwards 
and release me from this place of torment! Do this 
and I will pay thee whatever thou mayest demand!” 

The old minstrel paused long enough in his sing- 
ing to ask: 

“What have you, youthful boaster, that you 
could give me to sing my runes backwards and 
release you?) Name me over your treasures.” 

“I have two wonderful crossbows,” Joukahainen 
said. “One shoots forth its arrows swifter than 
thought; the other never misses the mark. Take 
either of them.” ‘ 

The old bard answered: 

“Your crossbows do not tempt me. I have cross- 
bows a-plenty myself. My walls and rafters are 
hung with crossbows—magic crossbows, many of 
them, that go a-hunting of themselves.” 

And Vainamoinen took up his singing again and 
sang the luckless Joukahainen deeper into the mud 
and water. 


“T have two beautiful boats,” cried Joukahainen. 
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“One is light and swift, the other heavy and strong. 
Which will you have?” 

The old minstrel shook his head. 

“Boats? Have I not boats enough myself? Big 
boats, little boats, sail-boats, row-boats! In every 
creek and inlet I have a boat!” 

Vainamoinen resumed his singing and sang the 
unlucky Joukahainen deeper yet into the oozy mud. 

“IT have two matchless stallions,” Joukahainen 
cried, “one for riding, one for driving! Take 
whichever you will!’ 

The old minstrel shook his head again. 

“What need have I of anothér horse? Already 
my stable is crowded with horses—swift, powerful 
creatures with shining flanks.” 

Vainamoinen sang on and Joukahainen felt him- 
self sinking deeper. 

“Vainamoinen, great singer and mighty wizard, 
hear me! We have at home a helmet filled with 
gold and silver treasure! Thou shalt have it! Only 
sing thy magic runes backwards and release me!” 

But Vainamoinen was not interested in the hel- 
met filled with treasure of gold and silver. 

“Have I not treasure enough of my own? Are 
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not my storehouses crowded with chests that are 
overflowing with gold and silver?” 

And he sang Joukahainen deeper still into the 
marsh. 

“Vainamoinen, pity me!” the miserable youth 
begged. “Release me from this torment and I will 
give you my rich fields and my bursting barns! 
Take them all!” 

“No! No! No! I have fields of my own and 
plenty of barns! I don’t want yours!” 

Vainamoinen sang on until the mud reached 
Joukahainen’s mouth and the bitter taste of it 
forced its way between his wretclied lips. 

“Q Vainamoinen!”’ he spluttered, “sweetest 
singer and mightiest wizard the world ‘has ever 
known, reverse thy magic! Sing thy runes back- 
wards and. release me before I die! Do this, O 
glorious minstrel, and I will reward thee by giving 
thee for wife my lovely sister, Aino!” 

Now Vainamoinen had long wanted a young wife 
to comfort his old age and dispel its loneliness. 

“Thy lovely sister, Aino? Tell me about her!” 
he demanded. 

“She has been a dutiful daughter,” Joukahainen 
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said, “and will make a dutiful wife. She would care 
for thee in sickness and always would her beauty 
gladden thine eyes. Moreover, she is skilled in 
woman’s work. She would keep thy house in order, 
spin for thee and weave, and bake thee cakes of 
honey!” 

The more Vainamoinen heard of Aino the surer 
he was that here was the maid he wanted for wife. 
So he accepted Joukahainen’s offer and forthwith 
began to reverse the magic which had almost sub- 
merged that luckless youth. One by one he sang his 
runes backwards. For one whole hour he sang and 
for a second hour and even a third before all the 
runes were reversed. 

Then slowly the crestfallen Joukahainen pulled 
himself out of the marsh, shaking the mud from his 
chin, spitting the bitter taste of it from his mouth. 
He dragged his sledge out of the bushes and pulled 
up his whip from among the reeds. In sullen haste 
he slipped the collar over the horse’s head, and with- 
out one look at the mighty Vainamoinen jumped 
into his sledge, cracked his whip, and in furious 
speed fled back the long way he had so lately come. 


CHAPTER V 


THE LOVELY AINO 


N and on he sped, feeling every moment 

more bitterly humiliated. He reached home 

at last and in a final burst of fury dashed his sledge 

te pieces against the corner of the house. His 
father heard the noise and rushed to the door. 

“What is it?” he asked. “What means such reck- 
less driving?” 

Without answering the wretched youth burst into 
tears. 

“What is it, my son?” the old mother repeated. 
“Why do you weep? What has happened?” 

“OQ mother, I have cause enough to weep! ‘The 
old wizard overcame me! He vanquished me 
utterly!” 

His mother sought to comfort him, but Jouka- 
hainen put her off. 

“Wait till you hear all. He sank me in a marsh 
and I should have perished if I had not promised 


to give hin—” 
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“What did you promise to give him, my son?” 

For a moment Joukahainen hid his face in his 
hands. Then he whispered: 

“T promised to give him my sister, Aino, for 
wife!” 

He expected his mother to turn from him in 
horror, but instead her face lighted up and she threw 
her arms about his neck. 

“What, my son! What joyous news is this you 
bring! The mighty Vainamoinen to wed our Aino! 
Ah, this is indeed a happy day for us! Vaina- 
moinen will soon be our kinsman! Aino! Aino!” 
she called inside the house. “Aino, come hither and 
hear of the glorious marriage that your brother, 
Joukahainen, has arranged for you!” 

But Aino, when she heard what her brother had 
done, instead of sharing her mother’s transports, 
burst into tears. 

“Child, what is it?” her mother asked. “Any 
other girl would be filled with joy at the prospect 
of marrying the sweetest singer and the mightiest 
wizard in the world!” 

“But he’s an old man!” Aino wept. “I don’t 


want to marry an old man! I don’t want to marry 
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any one! I want to live forever here at home with 
you and with my dear father!” 

“Now, child, be reasonable! You can’t live with 
us forever! You must have a home of your own 
some day! You have been happy with us, but you 
will be just as happy with your husband!” 

But Aino shook her head. 

“IT don’t want to marry an old man!” she kept 
repeating over and over. 

“Aino is just a foolish child,” her mother said. 
“We must be patient with her and after while she 
will understand.” 

So she decked Aino out in ribbons and trinkets 
and made much of her as the promised bride of 
Vainamoinen. And Aino, because she was gentle 
and obedient, wore the ribbons and the trinkets and 
listened meekly to all they had to say about the 
glorious hero whom all the world honored. Yet 
always when they finished she shook her head and 
said: 

“But I don’t want to marry an old man!” 

One day Aino went out to the woods alone to 
gather birch twigs. As she was leaving the thicket 
about to go home she looked up and saw an old 
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man gazing at her intently. From his massive build 
and the flashing glance of his deep eyes she knew 
he was Vainamoinen. 

“Aino,” he said gently, “no longer bind your hair 
with ribbons for all the world to see. No longer 
wear that beaded necklace nor that cross upon your 
bosom for others to admire. Hereafter make your- 
self beautiful for me and me alone.” 

“No!” Aino cried, bursting into tears. “No! 
No! Neither for you nor for any man will I deck 
myself out hereafter! Let me go clad in plainest 
homespun with nothing but a crust to eat! I do not 
care if only I may live at home in peace with my 
dear father and mother!” 

As she spoke she tore off the necklace-and the 
cross and threw them into the bushes. She took 
the rings off her fingers and cast them from her 
and she snatched the gay ribbons from her hair and 
trampled them in the earth. Then, still weeping, 
she turned and fled home. 

Her father was sitting at the window carving out 
an ax-helve. 

“What is it, daughter?” he asked. “Why are you 
grieving?” 
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But Aino would not tell him the true cause. In- 
stead she said: 

“T’ve lost my silver cross and my silver belt with 
its copper buckle!” 

Then Joukahainen, who was sitting in the door- 
way shaping new runners for his sledge, asked the 
same question: 

“What is it, sister? Why are you grieving?” 

“Because I’ve lost my rings,” she told him, “my 
golden rings and my silver necklace!” 

A moment later she said to her sister: 

“See, I have lost the blue fillet from my forehead 
and the scarlet ribbons from my braids!” 

But she told the truth to her mother, whom she 
found at work in the dairy. 

“While I was gathering birch twigs, Vaina- 
moinen appeared and claimed me as his bride and 
I told him, mother, that I didn’t want to be his bride 
or any one’s bride, and I tore off all my bridal orna- 
ments and threw them away. O mother, mother, 
I don’t want to marry an old man whom I do not 
love! I don’t have to marry him, do I, mother? 
You'll let me live on here forever with you and 
father, won’t you? I don’t care for fine clothes and 
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pretty ornaments, truly I don’t! I love it here at 
home, I love our own fields and our own pastures 
where the berries grow and I can’t bear to think 
of leaving them!” 

The old mother took Aino in her arms and patted 
her gently. 

“Aino, dear child, you'll soon find that ours are 
not the only fields where sweet berries grow! The 
sun shines over all the world and it is just as easy 
to be happy in one place as in another! Now dry 
your tears and stop fretting and I'll tell you a 
secret. When I was a girl like you I was out in 
the woods one day gathering berries and I heard 
the sound of magic laughter. I followed the sound 
until I came upon the daughter of the Sun‘and the 
daughter of the Moon who were playing together, 
spinning and weaving, drawing long threads from 
the golden rays of the Sun and the silver beams of 
the Moon. I told them I was only a poor girl 
dressed in homespun and I begged them to give 
me of their magic cloth that I might dress myself 
in it and be beautiful. They heard my prayer and 
sent me home wrapped in a lovely web of gold 


and silver with ornaments in my hair, rings on my 
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fingers, a necklace at my throat, and a precious 
girdle about my waist. All these things are now 
to be yours, Aino, my child, for your bridal. They 
are safely hidden away in a chest out in our store- 
house on the Mountain. Go now, my child, to the 
storehouse, lift the painted lid of the bridal chest, 
and deck yourself out in those bridal treasures that 
were given to me so many years ago. Then come 
home that we may see how beautiful you look.” 

Aino went, but not with the joy her mother ex- 
pected. In the storehouse on the Mountain she 
found the bridal chest with its painted lid, and in 
the chest the bridal treasures’ that her mother had 
described. 

Quietly she plaited the gay scarlet ribbons into 
her long hair and bound her temples with a blue 
fillet. Quietly, too, she dressed herself in the magic 
web of gold and silver and slowly put on the pre- 
cious ornaments—the rings, the bracelets, the beau- 
tiful necklace. 

“T feel,” she wept, “as if I were dressing not for 
my bridal but for death!” 

Weeping still, she left the storehouse and wan- 
dered aimlessly away. On and on she went until 
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she reached the shores of the lake where she had 
often gone with her sister to bathe. There were 
three maidens bathing there now and Aino thought 
that she would like to join them. So taking off her 
bridal clothes and her precious ornaments she left 
them in a heap on the shore and swam out to a 
great shining rock. 

She reached the rock and pulled herself up its 
slippery sides. As she sat there watching the three 
other maidens at play, suddenly the rock began to 
sink. Down, down it went, carrying Aino with it. 

“Poor me!” she cried, as she sank, “is this to be 
my end? I came to the lake to bathe and now like a 
poor stricken dove I vanish! O Lake, never again 
may my father cast net in your waters! Never 
again may my mother come here to get water for 
baking! Never again may my brother lead his horse 
down here to your shores for water! Never again 
may my sister come here to bathe her! Forever 
hereafter your water will seem to them Aino’s 
blood! Your fish will be like the flesh of my body! 
They'll think your reeds are my ribs and when they 
look at your water grasses they will see only my 
tangled hair!” 
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So Aino perished. 

She was so lovely and so gentle that even the 
animals mourned her death. 

“Who will carry the news to her mother?” they 
asked among themselves. 

The Bear said he would, but when he neared the 
homestead he got a whiff of the cattle and went off 
hunting them. 

Then the Wolf offered to go, but he, too, forgot 
his errand distracted by the sight of the sheep. 

Then the Fox said he would carry the news to 
Aino’s poor mother, but instead he went snapping 
among the geese. 

“Let me go,” said the Hare. “Nothing will make 
me forget my errand, I promise you!” 

So the Hare went loping over the fields in long, 
breathless strides. When he reached the home- 
stead, Aino’s mother and her women were at work 
in the bath-house. The women saw the Hare com- 
ing and laughed at his pop-eyes and flapping 
ears. 

“Come here,” they called to him. “You’re just 
what we need for a stew! Come here and we'll 


throw you into the pot!” 
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But their merriment died when he delivered his 
sad news. 

“Aino drowned!’ repeated the old mother. 
“Aino drowned! Then indeed it is I who am to 
blame, for it was I who tried to force upon her a 
loveless marriage! Oh, how evil it is for a mother 
to do such a thing! Aino is drowned and it is I 
who am to blame!” 

Overcome with grief, she wept and refused to be 
comforted. Her tears flowed without ceasing. 
From her eyes they fell upon her cheeks; from her 
cheeks to her heaving breasts; from her breasts to 
her skirts; from her skirts down upon her scarlet 
stockings; from her stockings to her shoes bright 
with embroidery. Unceasingly the mother wept 
until her tears flowed off in three great rivers. 
Each river rushed on into a mighty waterfall. In 
each waterfall an island formed; on each island a 
mountain; at the top of each mountain a birch tree 
grew; and in each birch tree a golden cuckoo sang. 

For three months the first cuckoo sang its song 
of “Love! Love!” but Aino answered not. For six 
months the second cuckoo sang: “Bridegroom! 
Bridegroom!” for the old minstrel who now would 
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never clasp his bride. And the third cuckoo sang 
on forever its lost song of “Gladness! Gladness!” 
singing to the heart of the old mother that never 
again knew gladness. 


CHAPTER VI 


VAINAMOINEN’S FISHING 


AINAMOINEN, too, when he heard the 
news, was overcome with grief. 

“What now avails me my magic,” he said, “if I 
am not able to bring back from death, from Ahto’s 
watery kingdom, my promised bride!’ 

So he went to Untamo, god of dreams, and asked 
where Ahto’s kingdom was and where Vellamo, 
spouse of Ahto, ruled over her maidens. And 
Untamo told him. 

So Vainamoinen got into his boat and went fish- 
ing above the spot where Untamo declared that 
Vellamo dwelt on the oozy bottom surrounded by 
her maidens of whom the youngest was lovely Aino. 

Vainamoinen cast his line, thinking to catch Aino 
in the form of a fish. Day and night he fished, but 
for a long time without success. Finally one morn- 
ing he caught a strange fish and with much difficulty 


landed it in his boat. 
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It was a beautiful fish, but what kind it was 


Vainamoinen could not decide. 

“Tt is too yellow for a salmon,” he said to him- 
self, “and too gray for a pike. But assuredly it is 
only a fish, for it has no tresses like a maiden nor 
any of the belted marks that mean a mermaid. Yes, 
it is only a fish.” 

And Vainamoinen took out his knife, thinking 
to kill the fish and clean it for his breakfast. As he 
raised the knife, the fish slipped through his fingers, 
leaped over the side of the boat, and disappeared in 
the waves. . 

And from the spot where it disappeared came 
Aino’s voice: 

“O Vainamoinen, wisest of men, think you it was 
for this that I came back to you to be killed and 
eaten for your breakfast? No! No! I came to 
nestle like a dove in your arms, to be your loving 
bride, to care for you in your old age! Where was 
your wisdom not to know me when you had me? 
Now indeed you have lost me forever, for never 
again may I leave the kingdom of Ahto!” 

Heartbroken, Vainamoinen called out: 
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“Aino! Aino! Come back to me! Come once 
again and I shall never let you go!” 

But Aino made no answer. 

Then Vainamoinen fished anew. He dragged 
the lake with mighty nets. He fished all the rivers 
of Kalevala and the bays of Lapland. He caught 
fish a-plenty, but never again the vanished Aino. 

“What indeed avails me my wisdom!” he cried. 
“She for whom I had been waiting all these years, 
she came to me and I knew her not. Now indeed 
let men no longer call Vainamoinen wise, but fool- 
ish rather and weak, for Aino came back to him 
and he knew her not!” ‘ 

So Vainamoinen, the great singer and the mighty 
wizard, grieved long and deeply for the love of her 
whom he had not known how to hold. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE LAPP’S REVENGE 


LL by day Joukahainen sat at home brood- 
ing over his defeat and plotting revenge. 
He knew now that he could never conquer the 
mighty Vainamoinen by fair means. 

“By foul means then!” he whispered to himself. 
“If I could but shoot him from ambush!’ he 
thought. “That would be the way to get rid of him 
forever—to shoot him from ambush with a poisoned 
arrow! But how and where?” 

Defeat had made the boaster cowardly and he 
feared to travel again the long way to Kalevala. 
Then he heard a rumor that Vainamoinen was 
planning to pass along the shores of Lapland on 
his way to visit Louhi, Lady of Pohjola, that misty 
land of the Far North. 

“This is my chance!” Joukahainen cried. 

Forthwith he began to work on a mighty cross- 


bow. He put all his skill into the fashioning of it 
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and when it was finished there was no such cross- 
bow either for strength or beauty in all the land. 

Then he filled a quiver with poisoned arrows of 
his own making. ‘They were wonderful arrows, all 
of them, straight and true and deadly. 

“Now let him come!” Joukahainen cried. “Now 
I am ready for him!” 

By day he carried his crossbow with him wher- 
ever he went. By night he slept with it lying be- 
side him. Day and night he kept close watch on the 
highway and on the Ocean, not knowing by which 
route the ancient Vainamoinen might pass. 

One morning as he scanned the Ocean he saw a 
strange sight. A mighty hero was riding the waves 
which, under his horse’s hoofs, seemed as firm as the 
surface of a grassy meadow. 

“It is Vainamoinen! It must be he!’ Jouka- 
hainen cried aloud. “No one in the world but 
Vainamoinen could ride the waves of Ocean with- 
out even wetting his horse’s hoofs! It is Vaina- 
moinen and at last I shall be revenged!” 

In mad excitement he began twanging the 
cord of his crossbow and testing the tips of his 
arrows. 
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His old mother, hearing his cries, came out of the 
house. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

Joukahainen pointed to the Ocean. 

“See! There he comes, he for whom I have long 
been waiting! Shoot straight, my darling arrows! 
Strike him through the shoulders and the heart! 
Kill bim and thus avenge Joukahainen!” 

“Who is it you would kill?” his old mother asked, 
straining her tear-dimmed eyes seawards. 

“Who but Vainamoinen—Vainamoinen who has 
humiliated me before all the heroes of Kalevala and 
Lapland!” 

“Vainamoinen! O Joukahainen, my son, do not 
this wicked thing! Kill Vainamoinen and song and 
gladness will disappear from the world! Is there 
not grief enough already on the earth without this 
added woe? Think again, my son, and spare the old 
minstrel lest all men curse the name of Jouka- 
hainen!” 

But Joukahainen answered angrily: 

“T have thought till I can think no longer! What 
care I if song and gladness disappear from the 
world? What songs have I been able to sing, what 
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gladness have I felt since Vainamoinen conquered 
me? Nay, I have sworn to kill him and [I shall! 
O poisoned arrows that I have fashioned with such 
care, fail me not! If my aim is faulty, do you of 
yourselves fly straight to the mark!” 

In reckless haste Joukahainen shot his first 
arrow. It flew high like a bird and disappeared in 
the clouds. The second he aimed too low and it 
buried itself in the sand of the beach. The third 
caught Vainamoinen’s noble horse in the shoulder 
and pierced to the vitals. Wounded to death the 
horse sank and the old minstrel fell headlong into 
tne Ocean. Wind and Wave seized upon him in- 
stantly and carried him far out to sea. Jouka- 
hainen, supposing him killed, shouted aloud in glee 
and triumph: 

“O ancient Vainamoinen, now indeed will you 
never again walk the sweet meadows of your be- 
loved Kalevala, but like a log, lifeless and water- 
soaked, you will toss about forever on the waves of 
Ocean!” 

Joukahainen’s old mother, hearing these words, 
wept afresh. 


“So you have killed the sweetest singer and the 
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mightiest wizard of the Land of Heroes! O Jouka- 
hainen, you have done evil this day! You have 
banished song from the world and have brought 
woe where once was gladness!” 


€ 


CHAPTER VIII 


OLD LOUHI’S BARGAIN 


B... the ancient Vainamoinen was not dead. 
For days he floated hither and thither, ut- 


terly exhausted but still alive. At last a great 
Eagle, flying over the waste waters, saw him and 


knew him. 

“What evil chance has brought thee here?’ the 
Eagle asked. 

Vainamoinen told the Eagle how, while he was 
on his way to the misty land of Pohjola, some hid- 
den enemy had shot three poisoned arrows at him, 
one of which had killed his horse. 

“And as for me, when I fell headlong into the 
Ocean, Wind and Wave seized upon me and ever 
since have tossed me hither and thither until my 
strength is now all spent and I am ready to die!” 

“Nay, mighty Vainamoinen,” the Eagle said, 
“speak not of death! I will carry thee to the misty 
land of Pohjola, for I do not forget that it was 


thou who taughtest men to leave the birch tree 
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sacred and untouched so that we, the birds of the 
air, might nest in its branches.” 

The Eagle came close and Vainamoinen slowly 
and painfully mounted his broad back. ‘Then the 
Eagle rose to the clouds and sailed far to the north 
to the misty land of Pohjola. There on the shores 
of a wide bay he set Vainamoinen down and then 
again rising to the clouds he sailed away. 

It was a desolate spot and Vainamoinen searched 
in vain for some path or trail that might lead to a 
human habitation. At last feeling more abandoned 
than ever he raised his voice and wept aloud. 

On the other side of the bay, hidden from view, 
was the house of old Louhi, Lady of Pohjola. 
Louhi’s little maid servant, up at dawn, heard the 
sound of strange weeping and ran to her mistress. 

Guided by the little maid, Louhi herself went 
down to the water’s edge and listened. As she 
listened she shook her head. 

“That is not the weeping of a child,” she said, 
“nor of a heart-broken woman, but of a bearded 
hero!” 

Seizing her skiff, she pushed it quickly into the 
water and rowed across the bay. 
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“Ho!” she cried to the weeping Vainamoinen. 
“Ho! stranger in a strange land!” 

Vainamoinen looked up. 

“You speak truly. I am a stranger in a strange 
country and I know not where to turn. O that I 
were again in mine own land where men know ~ 
me who I am!” 

“What is your own land?” Louhi asked. “What 
is your name that is so well known there?” 

“I came from Kalevala, the land of sweet 
meadows and broad plains. There my name is 
known in song and story. But here, alas, I am no 
one—only an old man bowed down with grief and 
suffering and not a friend to comfort me!” 

Old Louhi smiled a toothless smile and reached 
out a hand with a gesture of welcome. 

“Nay, say not so, for you have found a friend in 
me. Come now, get into my boat and I will row 
you home with me. When you are fed and rested 
you may tell me who you are and what strange ad- 
venture has brought you hither.” 

She helped the ancient hero into the skiff and 
quickly rowed him across the bay. Then in her own 
hall she rested him at the fire and gave him hot food 
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to eat and a hot drink that sent a glow through 
his chilled body. With her own skilled hands she 
bathed and rubbed his stiffened limbs until life re- 
turned and his sluggish blood grew warm. 

As his strength came back he told Louhi who 
he was and the misadventure that had befallen him 
on his way to visit her. He told her also how he 
had lost the lovely Aino and was now seeking an- 
other bride and the object of his visit to her, he 
said, was to ask the hand of her fairest daughter 
in marriage. 

When old Louhi knew that it was actually the 
mighty Vainamoinen himself whom she had rescued, 
she could scarcely restrain her joy. 

“Call yourself no longer a stranger in a strange 
land,” she said. ‘‘Abide here with us forever and 
be our honored guest.” 

But Vainamoinen growing stronger day by 
day thought only of home and his beloved Kale- 
vala. 

“Food has no savor in a strange land,” he said. 
“Only in his own country and in his own house does 
a man feel at home. Even the water of one’s own 
land is sweeter to the taste! O Ukko, greatest of 
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the gods, grant that I may again see the broad: 
meadows of Kalevala that I have known so long 
and loved so well!” 

Louhi, crafty old dame, smiled to herself through 
her toothless gums. 

“Alas, O Vainamoinen, you could never get back 
to Kalevala alone and unaided. The way is long 
and difficult. You would need a sledge and a strong 
horse. What now will you give me if I help you 
home?” 

“Anything within my power to give,” Vaina- 
moinen assured her. “Do you want a helmet filled 
with gold and silver?” . 

Louhi shook her head. 

“No! No! I need no gold and silver! Listen, 
O mighty wizard, and I will tell you what I want 
and if you give it me I shall not only send you home 
to Kalevala but shall bestow upon you my fairest 
daughter for wife! All I ask of you is that out of 
your deep magic you forge me the Sampo.” 

“The Sampo?” 

“Aye, the Sampo, the magic mill with its lid of 
many colors and three sides that will grind out 
riches and food in plenty for the cold misty land of 
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Pohjola—salt from one side, meal from another, 
and money from the third.” 

Vainamoinen shook his head. 

“For all my wisdom I know not from what ma- 
terials such a mill is to be forged.” 

“IT can tell you that much,” old Louwhi said: 
“from the white tips of a swan’s wings, the milk 
of a barren heifer, a single grain of barley, and a 
lamb’s fleece. This I know, but beyond this my 
magic fails me.” ; 

“T am no smith,” Vainamoinen said, “and I know 
not how to forge the Sampo from the white tips of 
a swan’s wings, the milk of a barren heifer, a single 
grain of barley, and a lamb’s fleece. But there is 
a smith in Kalevala, my dear friend and comrade 
Ilmarinen—the mightiest smith in all the world. 
It was he who forged the heavens as a cover for the 
hollow air. Look up and see his handiwork, smooth 
and perfect, without the mark of the hammer show- 
ing anywhere. Help me home, O Louhi, and I 
promise in return to send you Ilmarinen. He will 
forge you the Sampo and when he has finished his 
work, do you reward him by giving him your fairest 
daughter.” 
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“H’m! H’m! Imarinen the smith!’ old Louhi 
repeated. “Yes, you speak truly. Ilmarinen could 
forge me the Sampo if any one could! Let me see 
now: you say if I help you back to Kalevala you 
will send me Ilmarinen without fail?” 

_ “Without fail!’ Vainamoinen declared. 

So old Louhi accepted this promise and forth- 
with equipped Vainamoinen for the journey. She 
fulfilled her share of the contract honestly, giving 
him a fine sledge and a strong bay colt. 

“You know the way to take,” she told him. 
“Provided you keep your eyes straight before you, 
you will make the journey without mishap and 
reach the land of Kalevala safely. But I warn 
you: if you raise your eyes to the sky, some misfor- 
tune will befall you!” 

“T won’t forget!’ Vainamoinen said. 

He climbed into the sledge, took the reins, and 
with the happy heart of a man whose face is set 


towards home, he started off. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE WOUNDED KNEE 


N and on he drove feeling happier every mo- 

ment at the thought that he would soon be 

leaving the cold and misty land of Pohjola far 

behind. With his mind full of home he forgot old 

Louhi’s warning and, when he heard a strange 
humming in the sky, he looked up. 

There an amazing sight met-his eyes. The fair- 
est of old Louhi’s daughters, clad in dazzling white 
and looking lovely beyond belief, was seated on the 
vault of the sky, leaning on a rainbow. She was 
spinning a shimmering web of gold and silver and 
the humming that Vainamoinen heard was the 
sound of her golden shuttle as it flew in and out 
of her silver loom. 

Vainamoinen leapt to his feet and called out: 

“Ho, lovely Maid of the North!” 

He forgot all the bitter hardships he had been 


through and remembered suddenly that it was in 
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hopes of winning for himself this very maid that 
he had undertaken the long journey to the land of 
Pohjola in the first place. 

“Come down from your high seat!’ he called. 
“Come into my sledge and I will take you with me 
to Kalevala and make you my wife! There you 
shall bake me cakes of honey and brew me ale and 
I shall hear you singing as you tend the house!” 

But the Maid of Pohjola, looking down on the 
old hero, laughed lightly and shook her lovely 
head. 

“Nay, why should I go to Kalevala to be a man’s 
wife? A little bird has told me that a maiden fares 
better than a wife. In her father’s house a maiden 
is cherished like a strawberry in a garden, while a 
bride is nothing but a house-dog chained to her hus- 
band’s door!” 

“Tf a little bird told you that, O Maid of Pob- 
jola, it was a foolish little bird indeed! A maiden 
in her father’s house is but a child and treated like 
a child. Would you be a child all your life? Surely 
you would not! ‘Then you needs must marry. 
Why not marry me? I assure you I am a hero not 
unhonored in mine own land. So come down, I 


“Prove me first the power of your magic” 
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beg you, and seat yourself here beside me in my 
sledge and I will give you a place in Kalevala like 
that of a queen!” 

But the Maiden still laughed at the old hero’s 
earnestness. 

“Prove me first,” she said, “the power of your 
magic. Can you cut a hair in two with a dull knife? 
Can you lift an egg in a loop of thread so fine that 
it is invisible?” 

Both of these feats were well within the power of 
Vainamoinen’s magic. When he had done them, 
the Maiden laughed again and said: 

“Now peel me off a layer of yonder great boulder 
as it were the hull of a nut and then from that ledge 
of ice chop me out a long, round slender piece—that 
and nothing more, not even the tiniest sliver.” 

This also by his magic Vainamoinen was able to 
do. He peeled the boulder of its outer layer and 
then with unbelievable deftness he hewed out a long, 
round slender stick of ice without chipping off the 
tiniest sliver. 

“Now, O Maid of Pohjola, will you come?” 

But again the Maiden shook her head and 
laughed. 
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“One more test of your magic, O mighty wizard, 
and then perhaps I’ll come.” 

She tossed him down her shuttle and spindle. 

“Break these to pieces,” she said, “and from the 
fragments build me a boat. Then without touching 
it launch it for me on the waters.” 

“That is indeed a mighty task, O Maid, and one 
that needs time. Yet I can do it.” 

So with the fragments of the shuttle and spindle 
he set to work. One day he labored, and two, and 
on the third the boat was nearing completion. 

““A few more strokes,” he said, “‘and the boat will 
be ready to launch.” 

He lifted his ax and as he brought it down the 
evil spirit, Hiisi, diverted the blow and instead of 
splitting a timber the sharp edge of the ax cut a 
deep gash in Vainamoinen’s knee. Instantly the 
blood spurted out in a torrent, the flow of which the 
old hero tried in vain to staunch. He recited every 
rune of healing that he knew, but all to no avail. 
He tried to stuff the wound with earth and moss, 
but the stream of blood continued to flow so swiftly 
that it swept the earth and moss away like the 
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current of a river carrying off in its swirls a fallen 
tree. 

When Vainamoinen realized that neither his 
magic nor his skill could heal this fearful wound, 
he got into his sledge and drove with all speed to 
the next village. It was a tiny place with only three 
homesteads in sight. At the first he called out: 

“Ts there any one here can heal a wound made by 
Tron?” 

There were only two children in the house and 
one of them answered: 

“No, there is no one here who can heal such a 
wound. You had better try. the next homestead.” 

The two old women in the next homestead made 
much the same answer. But at the third Vaina- 
moinen found an old man with a long gray beard 
who declayed that he knew the spell by which the 
flow of great rivers had been stopped. What was 
a little flow of blood compared to a great river? 
Yet Graybeard was amazed when he saw the stream 
of blood that was pouring from Vainamoinen’s knee. 

“What mighty hero are you!” he cried, “whase 
lifeblood runs in such a raging torrent! Yet with 
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Ukko’s help I can staunch its flow. But first I 


must know the origin of Iron, for one cannot con- 
quer an evil thing without knowing its origin. So 
tell me if you can how Iron was first created and 
then I will chant the rune of healing.” 

So Vainamoinen told the old man the origin of 
Iron: how it fell first to earth as strange milk from 
the full breasts of Ukko’s daughters; how it hid in 
the marshes and in the depths of the mountains in 
fear of its older brother Fire; how at last Ilmarinen, 
the mighty smith, dragged it forth from its hiding 
and on his anvil pounded it into shapes for man’s 
use—into plows and rakes and axes; and how, 
through the malign trickery of evil Hiisi, Iron in- 
tended only for man’s use was turned to his destruc- 
tion in the steel of swords and the blades of treacher- 
ous knives. 

All this Vainamomen told at great length and 
old Graybeard listened. Then when the story was 
finished, Graybeard began chanting his rune of 
healing. First he addressed Iron which through 
HMhisi’s trickery had turned against man whom it 
should have served and slowly, with his knowledge 


and his magic, he overcame the might of Iron and 
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the injury it had done the old hero. Then he ad- 
dressed Blood which, instead of running its even 
course through the veins and arteries of Vaina- 
moinen’s body, was rushing headlong through the 
evil wound which Iron had made. 

As he ended the spell, Graybeard placed his 
hands on the edges of the gaping wound and pressed 
them together. Then with great reverence he 
prayed the mighty Ukko to come and with His own 
all-powerful hand to finish the work of healing. 

Slowly the flow of blood subsided. The old man 
prayed on until it stopped entirely. Then he called 
to his son and ordered him to make a potent oint- 
ment that would close the wound. 

The youth went out to a smithy and in a great 
cauldron stirred together a strange mixture of oak 
bark, magic grasses, rare herbs, and honeydew. He 
placed the cauldron on the fire and for three days 
he watched the mixture, skimming it and testing its 
strength. Then for three days more he added new 
ingredients. For a third three days he stirred the 
cauldron and at last on the tenth day it seemed to 
him the precious ointment was ready for use. Be- 
fore carrying it in to his father he tested it on a 
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tree that had lost a branch and on a broken boulder. 
The branch knit instantly to the parent stem and 
the tree was stronger and lovelier than ever. As for 
the boulder, the ointment cemented it together so 
closely that there was not even a seam left to show 
where the pieces joined. 

“Here, my father,” said the youth, as he handed 
Graybeard the ointment, “here it is so strong that 
it could hold together the very hills!” 

Graybeard took it and carefully rubbed it along 
the edges of Vainamoinen’s wound. As his hands 
moved up and down he said: 

“Think not, O hero, that the power of healing lies 
inme! It dwells in the Creator alone! It is great 
Ukko’s power that you feel working through me! 
It is His hands that touch you through mine! It is 
His voice infinitely sweeter than mine that speaks 
to you through me!” 

At the first touch of the ointment, an awful spasm 
went through Vainamoinen’s body and he fell to the 
floor writhing in pain. Graybeard exorcised the 
pain and bound up the knee with a silken bandage. 

“I wrap this silken bandage around your 
wounded knee,” he said, ‘“‘as it were the mantle of 
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gracious Ukko! May He look upon you in mercy 
and bring you ease and keep all evil from you!” 

The awful pain left as suddenly as it had come 
and Vainamoinen got to his feet entirely recovered 
in strength and vigor. He looked at his knee and 
the skin was smooth and fresh as if it had never been 
broken. He bent his leg, he stamped his foot, he 
ran, he jumped, and he felt no trace of pain or even 
stiffness. 

“YT am healed!” he cried, and lifting his eyes to 
heaven he gave humble thanks to the Creator for 
His great mercy and loving-kindness. 


CHAPTER X 


THE BOAT OF THE WIND 


ITH words of deep gratitude, Vaina- 

moinen left old Graybeard and his son, 

climbed into his sledge, and once more turned the 

head of the bay colt southwards. He made the rest 

of the journey without mishap and reached at last 
the confines of the pleasant land of Kalevala. 

“And now to fulfil my promise to old Louhi,” 
he thought, “and send her Ilmarinen. But what if 
he refuses to go?” 

Vainamoinen stopped where he was and, climbing 
out of his sledge, he began singing a rune of power- 
ful magic. As he sang, a mighty fir tree sprang up 
out of the ground. It was a marvelous tree, 
crowned with lovely flowers and shining with golden 
leaves. Up and up it mounted until its top reached 
the sky. Vainamoinen sang on until he had sung a 
false moon into its highest branches and a cluster of 
stars that looked like the Great Bear. Then, satis- 


fied with the result of his singing, he drove on to 
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Ilmarinen’s smithy, where he could hear the smith 
himself busy at work wielding his hammer with 
mighty blows. 

Ilmarinen met him like a long-lost brother. 

“Dear comrade,” he cried, “where have you been 
this many a day?” 

“In distant Pohjola,’ Vainamoinen said, “that 
land of gloom and darkness. I have been traveling 
there among the wizards of Lapland. Pohjola, my 
friend, is a place of wonders and of strange magic.” 

“Tell me your adventures,” Limarinen begged. 
“What wonders did you see?” 

With simple guile old Vainamoinen began: 

“The greatest wonder of all was the fairest 
daughter of Louhi, the ugly old witch who rules 
over Pohjola. Oh, what a maid! When you look 
at her your eyes are dazzled by her beauty! Her 
temples are bathed in moonlight, her breasts shine 
like the sun, and the stars of heaven cluster about 
her shoulders like gems! The youths of Pohjola 
are mad about her, but she will have none of them. 
Old Louhi declares that she will give her to the 
man who can forge the Sampo—to him and no one 
else. But what smith in Pohjola can forge the 
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Sampo? Not one! Nor is there any in all the 
world beside except indeed the mighty Ilmarinen 
himself. Yes, it would be an easy enough task 
for you.” 

Vainamoinen paused a moment and then, as if 
struck by a sudden thought, he continued: 

“Tlmarinen, my friend, why don’t you do it? 
Why don’t you go to Louhi’s land, forge the 
Sampo, and win for yourself the lovely Maid of 
Pohjola?” 

The smith looked at the old hero suspiciously. 

“Why are you so anxious to send me to Pohjola? 
Is it because you have already promised old Louhi 
that I should come and forge her the Sampo? Did 
she hold you captive and release you on condition 
that you send me? You did ill to make such a 
promise, for I tell you I shall never go to the 
gloomy land of Pohjola for you or for any one!” 

Pretending not to hear, Vainamoinen went on: 

“Another great wonder is closer at hand on the 
very boundary of Kalevala. It is a mighty fir tree 
that reaches the sky and has caught in its branches 
the Moon and the Great Bear.” 

Ilmarinen laughed outright. 
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“T shall believe in that wonderful tree when I see 
it with my own eyes!” 

“It is easy enough for you ‘to see it,’ Vaina- 
moinen declared. ‘‘Come along with me now and 
Ill show it to you.” 

So Ilmarinen got into Vainamoinen’s sledge and 
Vainamoinen drove back the way he had so lately 
come until they reached the magic tree. 

Ilmarinen gazed at it in amazement. 

“All you say is true! It does touch the sky! It 
has caught the Moon and the Great Bear in its 
branches!” 

“Why don’t you climb the mighty tree?” Vaina- 
moinen suggested softly. “Think what glory would 
be yours if you captured the. Moon and the Great 
Bear!” 

At once I/marinen began climbing the tree. Up 
and up he went, going higher and higher until he 
was lost to sight among the spreading branches. 
Then suddenly Vainamoinen began singing the 
powerful Rune of the Storm-Wind. Instantly a 
tempest gathered in the sky and smote the tree 
in fury. And when the tempest was at its height, 
Vainamoinen sang: 
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“Take him, O Wind, take the smith in your airy 
boat and sail him far, far to the North to the dark 
land of Pohjola!” 

Obedient to the mighty wizard, the tempest 
plucked Ilmarinen out of the tree and-whirled him 
aloft. Then it carried him far away, blowing him 
on and on past the Sun and the Moon and the 
Great Bear. On and on the Storm-Wind blew, 
carrying Ilmarinen with it, until at last it reached 
the shores of distant Pohjola. There at Louhi’s 
own door it set him gently down. 

Old Louhi smiled him a welcome through her 
toothless gums. 

“Who are you to come hither in the boat of the 
Wind?” she asked. ‘The barking dogs tell of the 
approach of a stranger but no dogs have barked 
at your coming.” 

Still angered by the deception that had been prac- 
tised on him, IJmarinen answered shortly: 

“T did not come hither to be barked at by the 
dogs!” 

The crafty old dame looked at him sharply and 
smiled to herself. 

“IT wonder now on your strange travels have you 
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met the great smith Ilmarinen? We have been 
waiting for him these many days. He is to forge 
us the Sampo.” 

Ilmarinen answered gruffly: 

“Yes, I have met him. I am that mighty smith 
myself.” 

At this old Louhi bustled indoors and, calling her 
fairest daughter, she whispered to her to dress in 
all haste as the famous smith of Kalevala was come. 

“Deck yourself out in ribbons and jewels,” she 
told her, ‘and see that you look your loveliest, for 
it depends on you whether or not he will forge us 
the Sampo.’ ; 

Then she invited IImarinen to come in and she 
set food before him and bade him eat. ~Presently 
the Maid of the North appeared and once he had 
looked at ber Ilmarinen thought no more of his 
food but sat staring in foolish wonder like a boy 
overcome with his first glimpse of a beautiful maid. 

Old Louhi, seeing his surprise, worked her tooth- 
less gums in silent mirth and said: 

“Now, O smith, will you forge us the Sampo? 
You know the reward.” 

And IImarinen, the mighty smith, he who had 
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hammered the heavens into shape, gazing at the 
lovely Maid of the North, murmured: 

“Yes, that I will! I will forge the Sampo and 
claim the reward!” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE FORGING OF THE SAMPO 


| ag asa lost no time. 

“Give me tools and a good smithy,” he de- 
manded, “and I'll go to work at once.” 

“Everything in Pohjola is at your disposal,” old 
Louhi said. “Take any smithy that suits you and 
any tools that you want.” 

But Ilmarinen could find no good smithy 
throughout the length and breadth of Pohjola nor 
any tools that he could use. So he fashioned the 
proper tools himself and on a great rock in the 
mountains built a forge. Old Louhi gave him men 
to work the bellows and in three days’ time the 
hearth was blazing with a mighty fire. 

Ilmarinen put the magic mixture into the furnace 
and then added various metals. Day and night he 
stood over the seething mass. At the end of the 
first day he drew out a gleaming object that proved 
to be a crossbow. It was beautiful to look at, with 


a copper shaft and a silver tip, but it was an evil 
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weapon destined to kill one man every day and two 
on feast days. 

So Ilmarinen took the crossbow and broke it to 
pieces. He threw the pieces back into the furnace 
to be melted again and then fashioned anew into 
something else. 

The next day he found that the magic mixture 
had taken the shape of a beautiful boat. But like 
the crossbow the boat was evil—destined always to 
carry men into needless warfare. So Ilmarinen 
smashed the boat and threw the pieces back into 
the furnace. 

On the third day the furnace produced a magic 
heifer, a beautiful creature to look at but wild and 
evil. So Ilmarinen chopped it to pieces and threw 
it back, ordering his men meantime to work the 
bellows harder. 

The fourth day the furnace produced a magic 
plow. The blade was pure gold, the beam was 
gleaming copper, and the handles were tipped with 
silver. It was beautiful to look at, but an evil thing 
that would run wild, tearing up growing fields and 
green meadows. So Ilmarinen threw it back into 
the furnace. 
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Then he drove off Louhi’s workmen and called 
upon the winds of heaven to come and blow the 
bellows. And the winds came in might and fury, 
the East Wind and the South Wind and the West 
Wind and the blustering North Wind, and they 
blew the bellows until the smithy was one mass of 
flame. 

For one day the winds worked and for two, and 
on the evening of the third day, when Imarinen 
peered into the furnace, he saw that the Sampo 
with its lid of many colors was actually forming. 
He lifted it out quickly and on the anvil hammered 
it into shape until the lid of many colors was re- 
volving smoothly, grinding out salt from one side, 
meal from another, and money from the third. 

Old Louhi, working her toothless gums, came 
hurrying oui to the forge to see the marvel. Round 
and round the lid of many colors revolved, every 
day producing three huge measures of food and 
riches from each of its three sides—one measure to 
be consumed at home, one to be used in barter, and 
the third to go to the storehouse. . . . Happy in- 
deed the Jand that possesses the Sampo! 

Old Louhi had the precious talisman carried to 
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a secret place in a mountain where she bound it with 
nine strong locks to a great rock of copper. The 
rock was unbelievably firm, held steady by three 
huge roots, one of which was planted deep in the 
earth, another in the sea, and the third in the hill 
upon which her own dwelling stood. 

So Louhi now had the Sampo and the dark 
gloomy land of Pohjola a treasure that would bring 
it food and riches in plenty. 

Ilmarinen, his mighty labor finished, began to 
think of home. So he sought out the lovely Maid 
of Pohjola and said to her gently: 

“The Sampo with its lid of many colors is fin- 
ished and nothing now remains but for me to re- 


\ 


ceive my reward.” 

But the Maid of Pohjola laughed lightly and 
shook her head. 

“How can I go with you to adistant land? How 
can I possibly leave my mother’s house? I am 
needed here and here I must stay. Who would 
greet the cuckoo in the spring if I were not here? 
Who would answer his call in the autumn? Who 
would there be to gather the berries and sing to 
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“The Sampo is finished . . . 
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the water-maidens? No, no, great smith, I cannot 
yet give up my life as a maiden!” 

And Ilmarinen the mighty, he who had ham- 
mered the heavens into shape, knew not how to 
answer the wilfulness of the Maid. So he said no 
more but sat in moody silence, his cap pulled over 
his eyes. 

Old Louhi, pretending not to know the cause of 
his disappointment, rallied him on his moodiness. 

“What ails you, smith? Is it thoughts of home? 
Would you return to Kalevala?” 

“Yes,” murmured Il]marinen gloomily. “Let me 
return to Kalevala before I die!” 

Thereupon old Louhi, glad to rid herself of him 
so easily, fitted out a little boat and put him in it. 
She called on the North Wind to waft the boat to 
Kalevala and the North Wind, obedient to her, 
blew steadily for one day and two, and on the third 
Janded Ilmarinen on his native shore. 

Old Vainamoinen met him anxiously. 

‘Did you forge the Sampo?” 

Ilmarinen nodded his head slowly. 

“Yes, I forged the Sampo with its lid of many 
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colors. Round and round the lid revolves and 
from each of its three sides the Sampo grinds out 
daily three huge measures of food and riches—one 
for use, one for barter, and one for the storehouse. 
Old Louhi has the magic Sampo, but I—I have not 
the reward that was promised me!” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE THIRD SUITOR 


S* thereafter the old hero Vainamoinen and 
Ilmarinen, the mighty smith, both went about 
dreaming of the Maid of Pohjola, old Louhi’s fair- 
est daughter. Another of Kalevala’s great heroes 
went wooing the wilful maid, and his adventures 
before he went to Pohjola, his skill in magic, and 
his prowess in love and war make a story in them- 
selves. 

Lemminkainen was a handsome youth beloved of 
women for his beauty and distrusted by men on 
account of his boastfulness and his reckless daring. 
He was a singer of powerful runes which he had 
learned from his mother and was as quick to over- 
come an adversary with magic as with the sword. 
Love and brawling were the passions of his life. 

Now at that time a maiden of noble birth named 
Kylliki lived in the island of Saari. She was so 


lovely that she was known as the Flower of Saari. 
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The fame of her beauty and her great virtue spread 
far and wide and suitors came to her from every 
land. It is said that even the Sun and the Moon 
and the Stars wanted her to marry their sons, but 
Kylliki steadily refused them all, preferring to live 
on as a maiden in her father’s house. 

Lemminkainen, who had never yet sought a 
woman’s favor in vain, announced one day that 
he was going to Saari to woo her who was known as 
the Flower. | 

“Attempt nothing so foolish!” his old mother 
begged him. “You are sprung of humble folk and 
the noble maids of Saari will laugh at you!” 

This only made Lemminkainen the more set upon 
going, for his pride could not brook the thought of 
any woman’s laughing at him. So in hot haste he 
mounted his sledge and drove to Saari and he drove 
so recklessly that, just as he reached Kylliki’s home- 
stead, the sledge overturned and he was thrown out. 

The maids of Saari were much amused at the 
stranger’s mishap and laughed heartily. 

“Tl punish them for this!” Lemminkainen de- 
clared. 


He took service as a shepherd and minded his 
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flocks by day, but he spent his evenings at the 
dances where the maids of Saari foregathered. He 
was a graceful dancer and while he danced he knew 
how to whisper those pretty nothings that turn a 
young girl’s head. Soon he had won the favor of 
every maid in Saari—of every maid, that is, except 
Kylliki. She would have none of him. The more 
he wooed her, the more scornful her attitude be- 
came. 

“When I marry,” she told him, “it will be a youth 
as handsome as he is brave and not an awkward 
scamp like you!” 

And Lemminkainen, who was used to women 
falling in love with him on sight, swore to himself 
that he would yet force love from Kylliki. 

One night he reached the glen where the maidens 
were dancing before any of the other men had come. 
This was his chance. Running up to Kylliki, he 
caught her in his arms, threw her into his sledge, and 
drove off. 

“Tell what has happened,” he called back to the 
other maidens, “and I will sing your lovers off to 
the wars and you will never see them again!” 

Kylliki begged piteously to be released and she 
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warned Lemminkainen what would happen when 
her brothers and cousins heard of the outrage. But 
Lemminkainen only laughed at this danger and 
drove on the faster. 

Kylliki, when she saw that her prayers were use- 
less, burst into tears and said: 

“What a fate indeed has overtaken the Flower 
of Saari! I am carried off by a worthless brawler, 
a fellow always ready for a fight!” 


Then Lemminkainen tried his best to quiet her. 
He told her that he loved her as he had never loved 


a maiden before and that he wanted to make her his 
wife. He acknowledged that he-was humbly born 
and poor, but he reminded her that his sword was 
a noble weapon and had won him high regard in 
men’s eyes. Finally he declared that out of love 
for her he was ready to promise anything she might 
demand. 

“Are you willing then to swear that you will be 
faithful to me?” Kylliki asked. “Will you promise 
nevermore to go to war but remain always beside 
me, looking after me and cherishing me as a faith- 
ful husband should?” 


And the fickle Lemminkainen was for once so 
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deeply in love that he was willing to make this 
promise. 

“But if I do,” he said, “you must promise me 
one thing in return: never again of an evening to 
join the village maids in their dancing.” 

So before Almighty Ukko they made their joint 
oath and after that Kyliki accepted Lemminkainen 
as her husband and was happy. 

In great triumph Lemminkainen carried home his 
bride and presented her to his old mother. 

“See the daughter I have brought you!” he said. 
“The women of Saari laughed at me as you said 
they would, but I have punished them all and won 
for myself the bride I wanted—the lovely Flower 
of Saari!” 

Lemminkainen’s old mother was overjoyed. 

“Praise be to Ukko!” she said, “for the lovely 
daughter He has sent me! A true woman she is, 
as I can see, skilled in woman’s work and of noble 
birth besides and beautiful to look upon! And do 
you, my son, praise Ukko likewise for the sweet 
bride you have won. See her, my son, fairer than 
the snowbird in winter, whiter than the foam on 


Ocean’s waves, more graceful than a swan upon a 
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lake, and brighter than the stars of heaven! This 
humble dwelling of ours must be made large and 
beautiful for her—the Flower of Saari and Lem- 


minkainen’s bride!” 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE CONGRESS OF WIZARDS 


Kk“ a time all went well and, as it happened, 
it was Kylliki and not Lemminkainen who 
first broke her word. One night when Lemmin- 
kainen stayed out late at his fishing, Kylliki could 
not resist the temptation of going to the village 
and joining the maidens in their dance. A spiteful 
girl carried the tale to Lemminkainen. At first he 
was incredulous, for it hurt his pride to think that 
Kylhki could regard so lightly the sacred promise 
she had made him. Then, working himself up into 
an unreasoning fury, he forgot his love for Kylliki 
and declared that now he, too, need no longer feel 
bound by his oath. 

“Mother,” he cried, “get out my battle shirt! 
Kylliki has deceived me and I am going to distant 
Pohjola to fight!” 

Kylliki wept and begged him not to leave home 


and she told him a dream of evil portent that she 
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had just had. But he would listen neither to her 
pleadings nor to her dream. 

His old mother added her prayers to Kyllki’s, 
but Lemminkainen, headstrong and reckless, was 
not to be influenced. 

“T’m going, I tell you! I’m going to try my 
strength with the youths of Pohjola, and when I 
have conquered them perhaps I shall find a beauti- 
ful maid who will know a brave man when she 
sees him!” 

“My son,” his old mother said, “T warn you not 
to go to Pohjola! You will not know how to 
protect yourself against the strange magic of the 
wizards of the Far North.” 

But Lemminkainen only laughed. * 

“Before this I have known how to meet those Far 
Northern wizards and conquer them, too! Three of 
them I met at once, and where are they now? They 
are where I sang them, sleeping forever under the 
mighty whirlpool in Tuoni’s dark river! So talk 
no more to me of danger!” 

Lemminkainen went on making his preparations 
to depart. He put on his battle shirt and brushed 
his hair with short quick strokes. 
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“Something tells me,” his old mother wept, “that 
ruin awaits you!” 

Lemminkainen threw down his brush and comb. 

“When these drip blood,” he said, “you may 
know that Lemminkainen has received a mortal 
wound!” 

Then calling on all the spirits of earth and water 
and on great Ukko Himself for help and support, 
Lemminkainen mounted his sledge, cracked his long 
whip, and sped away. 

One day he drove and two, and on the third he 


reached the first village of distant Pohjola. At the 
third house, where he heard -the sound of many 


voices, he stopped and, after casting a spell of 
silence on the watch-dog, he got out of his sledge. 
He flicked the ground with his whip and in the 
cloud of dust that arose a dwarf appeared, to whom 
Lemminkainen gave his horse in charge. ‘Then 
making himself invisible he entered the house. 

He found a great gathering of the Far Northern 
wizards. They were seated around a fire listening 
to a Lapp, who was singing the runes of Hiisi, spirit 
of evil. 

Throwing off his invisibility, Lemminkainen 
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stood before them suddenly and stamping his foot 
shouted: 

“Silence!” 

But his order created not silence, but a confused 
hubbub of fear and amazement. 

There was one person present, however, who 
showed no fear. This was a woman, old Louhi her- 
self, who stood up boldly and demanded: 

“Who are you to come here uninvited—unher- 
alded even by the bark of a dog!” 

As the handsome Lemminkainen liked nothing 
better than to tell people who he was, he introduced 
himself now with many a boastful flourish. Then 
with lightning flashing from his eyes and fire play- 
ing about his fur coat he began singing his runes 
in a mighty voice. A frightful din arose, but above 
all the noise Lemminkainen sang on until he had 
overcome the Lapp wizards one and all. Some he 
sang to the roaring whirlpool, some to the raging 
fire, some beneath the weight of mountains. Of 
them all he spared only one, an old blind shepherd 
of evil repute. 

When the din quieted and died and they were 
alone, the old shepherd asked: 
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“Why, O mighty Lemminkainen, have you 
spared me only from among all the wizards who 
were gathered here?” 

Lemminkainen laughed scornfully. 

“Why should I not spare you, poor old miserable 
thing that you are! I have nothing to fear from 
you!” 

The old blind shepherd hobbled out of the door 
swearing vengeance in his heart for this last insult. 
He crept away to the shores of Tuoni’s dark river 
and there lay in ambush, knowing that sooner or 


later Lemminkainen would come that way. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE LABORS OF LEMMINKAINEN 


HEN the handsome Lemminkainen, flushed 

with his victory over all those wizards of the 

Far North, demanded of Louhi that she give him 
the Maid of Pohjola, her fairest daughter. 

Old Louhi stoutly refused. 

“Tl give yourneither my fairest daughter nor any 
other of my daughters! What a vain, worthless 
fellow you are to come here demanding a bride 
when you have a wife already!” 

“T suppose you mean Kylliki,” Lemminkainen 
said. “But Kylliki doesn’t matter! She’s off danc- 
ing with the village maidens and I want a new 
wife.” 

“T’ll never give you a daughter of mine,” old 
Louhi declared, “until you go hunt the Elk of Hiisi 
on snowshoes and capture the magic beast!” 

Old Louhi said this by way of a pleasantry, well 
knowing that to capture the Elk of Hiisi was a 


feat no mortal man could accomplish. But the 
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handsome Lemminkainen, reckless and daring, ac- 
cepted the condition without a moment’s thought, 
and at once got ready his arrows and his javelin. 
Then he went to the smith who was the most 
famous maker of snowshoes in all Pohjola and told 
him that he was going to hunt the Elk of Hiisi 
and wanted a pair of snowshoes that would carry 
him over all the world. So the smith used his skill 
and fashioned a wonderful pair of long narrow 
snowshoes and a long balancing pole. 
Lemminkainen put on his snowshoes, threw his 
quiver over his shoulder, and grasping the pole 
firmly in his hands started off. He found he was 
able to glide over the snow with incredible speed. 
“Ha!” he shouted exultantly, “there is.no four- 
footed creature alive that I cannot overtake!” 
Hiisi, spirit of evil, heard the boast and at once 
made a magic elk that would lead the hunter on and 
on but never be captured. He took soft wood for 
the head and body, and willow branches for the 
horns. He formed the feet and legs of reeds and 
the muscles of dried grasses. He took water-lilies 
for eyes and their flat leaves for ears. He covered 


the whole with pine bark and then by his magic 
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made the strange creature take on the appearance 
of a strong, swift elk. 

“Now go, my beauty,” he said. “Run wild 
through Pohjola and lead the handsome Lemmin- 
kainen a merry chase!” 

So the creature went careering through Pohjola, 
dashing through fences, stampeding the animals in 
the barnyards, overturning troughs, knocking down 
the tubs in the kitchens, and spilling the kettles of 
soup that were simmering on the fire. Wherever 
he went confusion followed: dogs barked, chil- 
dren cried, women laughed hysterically, and men 
shouted. ! 

Lemminkainen hunted the whole world over and 
at last, still gliding along on his snowshoes, came 
back to the farmlands of Pohjola just after the 
magic creature had swept by. 

“What’s all this uproar?” Lemminkainen asked. 
“Why are the dogs barking? Why are the chil- 
dren all crying and the women laughing?” 

“The Elk of Hiisi has just passed this way!” the 
men told him. “See the damage he has done, over- 
turning the tubs and spilling the soup!” 

“The Elk of Hiisi!’ Lemminkainen shouted. 
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“T’ll soon overtake him now! Wait for me, O men 
of Pohjola, and be ready to help me drag him back! 
And let the women wash their kettles, for they'll 
need them soon to cook the feast! Let the children 
gather fuel for a mighty fire!” 

Lemminkainen poised himself a moment and then 
with all his strength pushed forward. Away he 
glided so swiftly and so far that after one mighty 
stride he was lost to sight. On he sped and on 
until he actually did overtake and capture the 
magic Elk. 

‘He made a rough pen of saplings and tethered 
the creature inside. Then patting it on the head, 
he spoke to it jestingly. Instantly the Elk reared 
up and with one powerful tug broke pen and tether 
and escaped. 

Lemminkainen tried to give chase, but in his 
haste he fell and shattered his snowshoes and his 
pole. 

“What an unlucky fellow I am!’ he murmured. 
“How can I capture the Elk again without my 
snowshoes?” 

He pondered whether to give up the chase and 
return to Kalevala or pursue the Elk farther. With 
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prayers and runes he succeeded at last in repairing 
the damage done his snowshoes and his balancing 
pole. ‘Then, no longer relying on his own prowess, 
he made humble supplication to Tapio, god of the 
forest, that he help him. And he prayed to Tapio’s 
consort also, and to his son, the mighty red-capped 
hero, and to the forest maids, his daughters, begging 
their help and promising them in return the store 
of gold and silver that he had won in battle long 
before. 

For days he wandered through the forests sing- 
ing Tapio’s praises, and Tapio and his consort and 
their children, the forest maids, were pleased with 
Lemminkainen and it was permitted him at last to 
reach the palace of the god. ‘There, into the court- 
yard of the palace, the forest maids drove Hiisi’s 
entire herd and after that it was easy enough for 
Lemminkainen to capture and make fast the magic 
Elk. 

With reverence and deep gratitude he thanked 
the forest gods, paid his debt in gold and silver, and 
led off the captive Elk to Louhi’s distant home- 
stead. 

But Louhi, when she had received the Elk, in- 
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stead of giving Lemminkainen the Maid of Poh- 
jola, said to him shortly: “Now go bridle me Hiisi’s 
Flaming Horse. Otherwise I will never give you 
my fairest daughter.” 

So Lemminkainen set out again, carrying this 
time in his hand a golden bridle with a silver bit. 
He hunted the Flaming Horse over the meadows 
and hills of Pohjola. One day he hunted and 
two, and on the third he reached a high mountain 
whence he could look down on all the country 
round. On a plain to the eastward in a clump of 
fir trees he saw a mighty horse with a bright yel- 
low mane. Its eyes flashed fire and from its nos- 
trils it was snorting out fire and smoke. 

“The Horse of Hiisi!’ Lemminkainen cried. 
“The Flaming Horse!” 

Then he prayed: 

“Almighty Ukko, thou that dwellest in the clouds 
and commandest the thunder, open now the heavens 
and send down on Hiisi’s Horse a shower of hail- 
stones!” 

Great Ukko heard Lemminkainen’s prayer and 
at once the Flaming Horse was enveloped in a 
heavy hailstorm. When it passed Lemminkainen 
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held out a coaxing hand to the animal and spoke it 
soft words and the Horse let Lemminkainen slip 
the golden bridle over its head and put the silver 
bit between its teeth. And Lemminkainen mounted 
its shining flanks and rode over the mountains and 
plains of Pohjola all the long distance back to old 
Louhi’s courtyard. 

“See,” he called out, “here is Hiisi’s Flaming 
Horse which I have bridled for you as you asked! 
Now, O Lady of Pohjola, will you give me the 
bride that you promised me?” 

But old Louhi at once made a third demand. 

“Shoot me the Swan that floats on Tuoni’s River. 
Get the great bird with one arrow only. Do this 
and you shall have the Maid of Pohjola.” 

To the reckless Lemminkainen this seemed no 
greater a feat than either of the others, but it was 
fraught with more danger to a living man, for 
Tuoni was Lord of the Dead and his river was the 
River of Death that flows between the Land of the 
Living and the Land of the Dead. 

Cocksure and careless, Lemminkainen made his 
way to the fatal river, not knowing that the old 
blind shepherd whose life he had spared out of scorn 
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was lurking there in ambush. As he reached the 
shore the old shepherd pulled a monstrous serpent 
from the slimy reeds of the dark waters and hurled 
it at him. The reptile planted its fangs above his 
heart and in his belly and Lemminkainen, mortally 
wounded, cried out in agony: 

“O my mother, why did I not learn from you 
the runes that would protect me against the danger 
of the reeds and the poison of the water-serpent! 
O my mother, if you but knew the evil fate that 
has overtaken me, you would come and rescue me, 
for I am too young to die, too full of the joy of 
biel? oe 

So Lemminkainen, famous lover of women, 
mighty singer of runes, reckless fighter and daunt- 
less hero, perished. The old blind shepherd, his 
wounded pride avenged, threw the handsome youth- 
ful body into the black waters of Tuoni’s River and 
it floated down to Manala, the Land of the Dead. 
There Tuoni’s son hacked it to pieces with his sword 
and, throwing the pieces back into the river, said: 

“Swim there forever, reckless hero, and with your 
arrows and crossbow shoot as many of our swans 
as you like!” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE OLD MOTHER 


| fie gees rea old mother, meantime, 
and Kylliki, his lovely wife, were at home in 
Kalevala anxiously awaiting the hero’s return. 
One morning Kylliki discovered that his brush and 
comb were dripping blood. 

“Some terrible thing has happened!” she cried. 

Lemminkainen’s old mother, when she saw the 
brush and comb, burst into loud weeping. 

“Alas for my darling lad, some awful misfortune 
has overtaken him! What can it be? If he is dead, 
I want to die, too, for I can’t live on without him!” 

Instantly she determined to go herself to distant 


Pohjola and find out the sad truth. Tucking up 
her skirts, she started out a-foot and so overwhelm- 


ing was her love for her son, so strong her magic 
powers, that the long way seemed short. The hills 
sank at her approach and the valleys rose, spread- 


ing out before her an easy level road. She went 
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straight to old Louhi and demanded news of her 
son. 

Frightened by the wildness of her looks, old 
Louhi at first pretended to know nothing. 

“T gave him a horse for his sledge,” she said, “and 
he went off and has never come back. Perhaps the 
ice broke under him, or it may be that the wolves 
have devoured him or some dreadful bear.” 

“What shameless lies you are inventing!” cried 
Lemminkainen’s old mother. “What wolf or bear 
could injure my darling! A wolf he would crush 
in his fingers and he could kill a bear with his naked 
hands! Have done with this lying and tell me the 
truth or I will break into your storehouse and smash 
your precious Sampo!” ‘ 

But old Louhi, afraid to tell the furious mother 
the truth, said: 

“This is really what happened: He came to me, 
this son of yours, the handsome Lemminkainen, and 
I spread a great feast before him. Then I gave him 
a boat and he went to shoot the rapids. What be- 
came of him then I know not. All I know is that 
he has not returned.” 


“Lies!” screamed Lemminkainen’s old mother. 
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“Lies! Nothing but lies! Now once again I ask 
you to tell me the truth and I warn you, if you do 
not, I will kill you where you stand!” 

Then at last old Louhi told the truth. She told 
how Lemminkainen had captured the Elk of Hiisi 
and how he had bridled the Flaming Horse. 

“And then I sent him to shoot the Swan that 
floats on Tuoni’s River, promising to reward him 
with the hand of my fairest daughter. He went 
and all that I can tell you is that he has never 
returned.” 

Now the distracted mother knew as much as old 
Louhi knew, and she hurried away, striving vainly 
to follow the tracks of her lost boy. She crossed 
mountains and plains and mighty rivers in her 
search and she made inquiries of every creature she 
met. And having sorrow in her own heart, she 
found sorrow wherever she turned. 

She asked the trees had they seen her boy. 

“Tell me, O trees, have you seen him?” she said. 
“Have you seen my golden apple and my silver 
staff?’ 

The trees sighed and answered: 

“What time have we to think of the woes of 
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others? We have the sadness of our own lot to 
think about—always waiting for the day when we 
shall be chopped into faggots and burned!” 

She bowed low to every little path she met and 
said: 

“O path, have you seen my son passing over you 
Oh, tell me have you seen him—my golden apple 
and my silver staff?’ 

And all the wise little paths made the same 
answer: 

“Nay, how should we remember seeing your son? 
What time have we to think of anything but our 
own hard fate—to be trampled under foot every 
day by man and beast!” 

She met the Moon and bowing low she said: 

“O golden Moon, have you seen my son pass by? 
Oh, tell me have you seen him—my golden apple 
and my silver staff?” 

And, like the others, the Moon answered: 

“Nay, why should I concern myself with this 
sorrow of yours?) Have I not sorrows of my own? 
Think you it is an easy lot to be always wandering 
alone in the night-time, shining alike in winter and 
summer ?” 
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Then she met the Sun and put the same question 
to him, and the Sun, who sees all things, told her 
that Lemminkainen had perished and that his limbs 
lay strewn in the murky depths of Tuoni’s River. 

Then Lemminkainen’s old mother determined to 
do something that had never before been done. But 
first she hurried all the long way back to Kalevala, 
to Ilmarinen’s smithy, and she begged the mighty 
smith to make her a giant rake of steel and copper, 
with teeth a hundred fathoms long and a handle five 
fathoms. Ilmarinen at once made the rake with 
steel teeth a hundred fathoms long and a copper 
handle five fathoms long and he gave it to the weep- 
ing mother. She took it and hurried off the long 
road to the dark River of Death. 

As she went she prayed the Sun: 

“O Sun, brightest work of the Creator, shine for 
one hour so strongly that Tuoni, Lord of the Dead, 
and all his evil race may be lulled to sleep!” 

The Sun heard her prayer and came down from 
his place in the sky and settled in a birch tree near 
Tuoni’s River. There for one hour he shone with 
such power that all the guards of Manala, Land of 
the Dead, grew drowsy and slept. 
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While they slept Lemminkainen’s old mother 
took her giant rake and began dragging the bottom 
of Tuoni’s River. Standing on the shore, she raked 
it over once and found nothing. Then standing in 
the water ankle-deep she raked the bottom a second 
time and brought up his shirt. Going out ever 
farther, she raked again and brought up his hat and 
stockings. Then growing desperate in her grief, 
she waded in deeper and deeper and drew her 
great rake this way and that all over the murky 
bottom. At last she found his body, his handsome 
body that women had loved, now hacked and muti- 
lated. ) 

“TI must have every part!” she wept, and returned 
to her work of raking. Back and forth she-drew the 
long-toothed rake over the bottom of that deep 
swirling river and one by one she recovered the 
missing parts until at last she had them all. 

Then she spread them out on the ground and 
placed them together as they should be, part to part, 
and by her skill and magic she joined the broken 
bones and knit together the threaded veins. And 
Lemminkainen looked himself again but, as it were, 
asleep, for life was wanting. Then his old mother 
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sang the Rune of the Veins and by Ukko’s favor 
the rune was successful and the blood began to flow 
its accustomed way and Lemminkainen lived. But 
although alive, he was still without movement and 
speech. 

Then his old mother sang the Rune of the Balms 
and she called to her that little Bird of Honey, the 
Bee, and she sent the Bee off over the meadows to 
collect the precious honey of certain healing flowers 
and hervs. Bee went and soon came back with the 
honeyed ointment. The old mother rubbed this on 
the still body of her son, but it made no change 
in him. 

So she sent Bee off on a yet farther journey to 
collect honey of a more powerful kind. 

“Go, dear little bird,” she said, “fly straight ahead 
over eight lakes. In the ninth there is a lovely 
island where a more precious honey is distilled. 
Bring me back as much as you can.” 

The little Bee went, flying over eight lakes and 
alighting on a lovely island in the ninth. There it 
found the precious honey stored in tiny pots and it 
came back heavily laden with as many of the little 


pots as it could carry. 
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But this, too, failed to bring back speech and 
movement to the handsome Lemminkainen. 

Then for the third time his old mother called the 
little Bee and begged it to go another far journey 
—this time to the highest heaven, to great Ukko’s 
own abode, where there was an abundance of 
honeyed ointment which Ukko Himself used on 
His children when they were wounded by the 
powers of evil. 

“Dip into that heavenly ointment, dear bird,” 
the old mother begged, “and bring me back as much 
as you can.” 

But the little Bee said: ; 

“Nay, how can I, tiny creature that I am, fly to 
the highest heaven?” - 

“You can!” the old mother insisted. “Listen and 
I will tell you how to make the long journey.” 

So the little Bee listened carefully and started 
off. Up and up it flew and on and on over the Moon 
and past Orion. Thence on the second day to the 
shoulders of the Great Bear and from there to the 
highest heaven, blest abode of Ukko Himself. 
Here in pots of silver and kettles of gold it found 
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Ukko’s own store of the balm of life. It dipped 
into the honeyed mixture and then flew back to 
earth laden with as many tiny pots of the precious 
stuff as it could carry. 

Lemminkainen’s old mother tasted the heavenly 
balm and knew that at last she had what she needed 
to complete the healing of her son. So she anointed 
the still body, touching all the bruises and broken 
places, and calling meantime on Lemminkainen to 
come back from the sleep of death. 

Slowly the hero opened his eyes and he said, like 
one just awakening from sleep: 

“Where am I? I dreamt I was in great 
pain!” 

His old mother shook her head and said: 

“You would still be sunk in that dream of pain 
if it had not been for me! But tell me now, what 
happened you? Who sent you drifting down 
Tuoni’s River?” 

Then Lemminkainen remembered and he told his 
mother about the old blind shepherd. 

“And I was unable,” he said, “to protect myself 
against the venom of the serpent, for I knew not 
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the Rune of the Water-Snake nor the Rune of the 
Evil that lurks in the Reeds.” 

“Reckless boy!” his mother said, “to come to 
Pohjola expecting to conquer the wizards of the 
Far North and yet not know the runes that would 
protect you against the water-snake and the evil 
that lurks in the reeds! Listen now and learn them 
that you may know them hereafter!” 

So it was in this way that his old mother, out of 
her great love and her powerful magic, brought the 
handsome Lemminkainen back to life. And when 
he would stay longer in Pohjola, determined still 
to shoot the Swan that floats on 'Tuoni’s dark waters 
in order still to win the hand of the Maid of Poh- 
jola, she begged him to leave the poor Swan un- 
troubled and to return with her to Kalevala. 

“Think no more,” she begged, “of the evil old 
witch’s daughter! Turn your thoughts to great 
Ukko who in His mercy made it possible for me 
to bring you back from Manala, the Land of the 
Dead. Praise Him, my son, for without His help 
your limbs would still be strewn in the murky 
depths of Tuoni’s River!” 


And Lemminkainen, realizing at last the awful 
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fate from which he had been saved, bowed his head 
and gave humble thanks to the Creator. 

After that he said no more about the Maid of 
Pohjola, but quietly returned to Kalevala with the 
old woman who loved him so dearly. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE MAGIC BOAT 


LL this while those other two heroes of 

Kalevala, ancient Vainamoinen, the glorious 

singer and mighty wizard, and Ilmarinen, the smith, 

cherished in their hearts their memory of the lovely 
Maid of Pohjola. 

Vainamoinen decided at last to go once again to 
that distant land and renew his suit. So he set to 
work to build him a magic beat in which to make 
the journey. 

“Tf I come in a boat built without tools,” he told 
himself, “then indeed will the Maid know the power 
of my magic and accept me.” 

He called to him the ancient dwarf who had 
served him long before when he planted the first 
trees and sent him out to cut some timber. With 
his ax on his shoulder the dwarf went wandering 
through the forest looking for the tree that would 
give him the best kind of wood. He was about to 


cut down an aspen when the aspen said: 
123 
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“Don’t take me! My branches are hollow and 
my trunk is worm-eaten!” 

Next the dwarf considered a pine, but the pine 
tree said to him: 

“No, don’t take me. My wood is too full of 
knots. Besides the ravens nest in my branches and 
they bring bad luck.” 

Then the dwarf came to a mighty oak and the 
oak, when it knew for what purpose the dwarf 
needed timber, cried gladly: 

“Mine is the wood you want! You can cut 
me into planks that are strong and broad and 
smooth!” as 

So the dwarf felled the mighty oak and from its 
trunk hewed out for Vainamoinen the timbers he 
needed. 

Then Vainamoinen took the wood and began 
building his boat with magic songs. Each part he 
fitted together with its own rune. With one song 
he fashioned the framework, keel, and ribs, with 
another he finished the sides, and with yet another 
he made the rudder. Day after day the work pro- 
gressed, yet with never the stroke of a hammer, 
never the sound of an ax. Then when the boat was 
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almost completed, Vainamoinen discovered that he 
had lost the three magic words which he needed to 
put the last touch to stern and prow. 

What were they? He hunted for them every- 
where. He looked into the brains of swallows, he 
searched the heads of wild swans and the wings of 
flying geese. 

“Perhaps,” he thought to himself, “they are hid- 
den under the reindeer’s tongue or in the mouth of 
the white squirrel.” 

He killed scores of reindeer and looked under 
their tongues, and hundreds of white squirrels. He 
found many strange words of magic, but never the 
three he needed. 

At last he decided to go to Manala, Land of the 
Dead. 

“There surely I'll find my missing words!” he 
said. 

So he set out and he traveled one week and two, 
and at the end of the third week he reached Tuoni’s 
River, that murky stream that flows between the 
Land of the Living and the Land of the Dead. 

Standing on the shore, he hallooed across to 


Tuoni’s daughter to come and ferry him over. 
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She, the ancient ferry-maiden, was withered and 
stunted and her tongue was sharp. 

“What are you doing here,” she called back, “you 
a living man?” 

Vainamoinen, thinking to deceive her, answered: 

“Tuoni himself brought me here.” 

But the ancient ferry-maiden knew he was lying. 

“Tf Tuoni had brought you here, he would have 
put his own cap on your head and his own gloves 
on your hands and he himself would be standing be- 
side you! Tell me now the truth.” 

“T was killed in battle and so was forced to quit 
the Land of the Living!” 

“Where then are your bloody wounds?” the 
ancient maiden asked. “Think again,.O Vaina- 
moinen, and tell me why you are here?” 

“T was drowned and the waves carried me hither.” 

The ferry-maiden gave a scornful laugh. 

“The drowned who come to Manala, come wet 
and dripping and not dry like you! Think yet 
again and this time tell me the truth.” 

But Vainamoinen tried yet another time to de- 
ceive her. 
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“It was fire sent me here. I was burned to 
death.” 

“Strange fire that did not even singe your hair 
and beard! Speak the truth, O ancient Vaina- 
moinen, and if you wish me to ferry you across 
Tuoni’s stream, tell me why you are here before 
your time.” 

Then at last Vainamoinen saw that he must speak 
the truth. So he told the ancient maiden about his 
boat and about his long quest for the three missing 
words. 

She listened and when he was done she said: 

“Til ferry you across if you wish it, but I warn 
you it is a foolish risk for you to take, for of all the 
souls who have come to Manala how many, think 
you, have ever returned?” 

But in spite of the danger Vainamoinen was de- 
termined to make the crossing. So the ancient 
maiden ferried him over and led him into the pres- 
ence of the Mistress of Manala, Tuoni’s noble 
consort. 

The Mistress of Manala at once offered him 
drink, but Vainamoinen, looking into the tankard 
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and seeing the bottom alive with toads and squirm- 
ing serpents, refused it. 

Then the Mistress of Manala asked the reason of 
his coming and he told her. 

She looked at him sternly. 

“Tuoni will never permit you to find here those 
missing words nor will the Lord of the Dead ever 
allow you to return to the Land of the Living.” 

Then the Mistress of Manala cast a spell of sleep 
over Vainamoinen and while he slept Tuoni’s son 
spread many nets woven of copper and iron across 
the River of Death. 

“Now he will never escape us!” they said. 

Vainamoinen when he awoke and looked out on 
the dark river saw the nets and understood.why they 
were there. He waited till night and then, chang- 
ing himself into an otter, he hid in the reeds that 
grew near the shore. After that he changed to an 
adder and like a crooked length of iron he slowly 
worked his way through the meshes of the many 
nets. As morning dawned he reached at last the 


far shore of Tuoni’s River and so escaped. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE THREE LOST WORDS 


ACK once more in the Land of the Living, 
Vainamoinen continued his quest for the 


three missing words. He was talking one day to a 
shepherd and the shepherd said to him: 


“Have you thought of consulting that mighty 
giant of ancient times, Antero Vipunen? Some 
men say that he is dead and some that he is only 
sleeping. I know not, but this I do know, that there 
are magic words by the thousand hidden in his mon- 
strous mouth and in his great belly. The roads that 
lead to him are hard to travel and only a hero would 
attempt them. They are three in number. The 
first leads over the points of women’s needles, the 
second over the sharp blades of heroes’ swords, and 
the third over the keen edges of battle-axes.” 

Perilous as such a journey was, Vainamoinen 
determined at once to make it. He had Ilmarinen 
the smith forge him a pair of iron shoes, gauntlets 


of iron, an iron shirt, and a great iron staff. 
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“T want the staff to be iron on the outside,” he 
said, “but with a core of the hardest steel.” 

So Ilmarinen fitted out the old hero with shoes 
and shirt and gauntlets all of iron and an iron staff 
with a core of the hardest steel. 

Vainamoinen started off and one after another 
took the three roads of which the shepherd had told 
him. For one whole day he traveled over the points 
of women’s needles, for another over the sharp 
blades of heroes’ swords, and the third day over 
the third road that was paved with the keen edges 
of upturned axes. 

At the end of this strange journey he came to the 
place where the ancient giant, Antero Vipunen, lay 
stretched out on the ground. He had been lying 
there for so many ages that trees had grown up 
all about him. A poplar was growing from his 
shoulders and a birch from his temples. Clumps of 
alders and willows covered his chin, and there were 
branching pine trees in the clefts of his teeth. 

Vainamoinen took his sword and ax and, stand- 
ing on the giant’s face, cleared away the trees. 
Then he pried open the huge mouth with his iron 
staff. 
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Antero Vipunen awoke with a cry of pain. He 
tried to bite through the staff that was holding open 
his mouth, but the core of steel was too strong even 
for his powerful jaws. 

Suddenly he stretched his mouth wide and Vaina- 
moinen, losing his balance, slipped and fell into it. 
With one gulp the giant swallowed him. 

“A sweet morsel!”’ he rumbled, “sweeter than any 
I’ve eaten for many a day!” 

Vainamoinen, floundering about in the depths of 
the giant’s belly, thought that his end had come. 
But he had been through too many perils to give up 
without a struggle. 

“Tf I can cause him discomfort enough,” he 
thought to himself, “he will let me out.” 

In his beit he had a hunting knife with a wooden 
handle. He took the wood of the handle and by 
his magic transformed it into a small boat. In this 
boat he began rowing up and down the huge wind- 
ing passages of the giant’s interior. But row as 
hard and as long as he liked, the effect seemed not 
to disturb Vipunen in the least. 

Then Vainamoinen took his iron shirt and his 


iron shoes and built a smithy with bellows and 
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chimney. Using his knee for an anvil and his elbow 
for a hammer, he began pounding on the giant’s 
vitals, and he pounded a day and night without rest 
until Vipunen was forced to cry out in anguish: 


“What kind of a creature is this I have swal- 
lowed? In times of old I have devoured men and 


heroes a-plenty, but never one like this who fills my 
mouth with smoke and flame and my throat with © 
iron clinkers! Who are you anyway, creature of 
evil, and why do you torment me? Are you Hiisi 
himself, the evil one, or some disease sent upon me 
by great Ukko? If indeed you are sent by Ukko 
then I must needs submit to you without complaint, 
but if you come from any other source, let me dis- 
cover your origin that I may drive you forth! Help 
me, spirits of the field; help me, spirits of heroes 
dead and gone; help me, spirits of the woods and 
the trees; help me to drive away this thing of evil 
that is gnawing at my vitals! Help me, Ilmatar, 
Daughter of Creation! Rise from the waves in 
all your golden beauty, primeval Mother of the 
Waters, and come to my rescue! If, O thing of 
torment, you are a sickness brought hither by 
the wind, return with the winds to their place in 
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the copper mountains! If you have come from 
the clouds of heaven, return to the clouds! If you 
have come from the waters, go back to them and 
go quickly! Are you from Manala? Then return 
to that dark Land of the Dead! Begone, or I will 
send you to the trackless wastes that are farther 
than distant Pohjola! Begone, or I will ban you 
to the depths of Tuoni’s murky river, whence there 
is no escape!” 

The ancient giant rumbled on and when at last 
he paused Vainamoinen answered quietly: 

“Why should I be in such haste to go? It is 
pleasant down here. I can eat and drink and live 
at ease. Nay, here I stay and work my smithy and 
here I shall stay until, O mighty Vipunen, you 
open to me the store of your magic songs. Sing 
them all to me and let me learn them so that wisdom 
may not die with you! Do this and I will leave you 
in peace.” 

Thereupon the ancient giant began singing over 
his songs of magic. He sang in such ringing pow- 
erful tones that all earth and heaven stopped to 
listen. He sang the beginning of things, chant- 
ing the mighty spells of Creation, of Air and 
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Water and Earth and the green plants that grow 
on the Earth. He sang the making of Moon and 
Sun, of the Heavens and the Stars in the Heavens. 
On and on he sang with never a pause, one glorious 
song following another like the swift feet of a rac- 
ing horse. 

For many days and nights he sang and still had 
more to sing, so great was the store of his wisdom. 
Vainamoinen listened, learning each rune and stor- 
ing it carefully in his memory, until by the time the 
giant was finished he knew them all.. 

Then Vainamoinen said: 

“Now indeed, O mighty giant, I have found the 
three magic words I came in quest of and many 
more besides and I need linger here no longer. 
Open your huge jaws and I will go.” i 

Antero Vipunen stretched wide his great mouth 
and Vainamoinen, marching up the long passage of 
gullet, walked out. 

He hurried home to Kalevala and soon finished 
his boat with the three magic words for which he 
had searched so long and so arduously. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE RIVALS 


A T dawn next morning Vainamoinen launched 
his magic boat and set sail. He hoped to slip 


away from Kalevala unseen by any of his friends, 
for he did not wish them to know of his journey 


nor of its purpose. After he had won the Maid of 
Pohjola, then they could be told. 

Now, as it chanced, Iimarinen’s lovely young 
sister, Anniki, was down early on the beach, wash- 
ing clothes, and when she saw a strange boat sail- 
ing by with Vainamoinen seated in it, she called 
out: 

“Ho, Vainamoinen, where are you going?” 

As this was the very thing that Vainamoinen 
didn’t want people to know and especially Ilmari- 
nen, he answered craftily: 

“T’m going salmon fishing.” 

“Salmon fishing?’ questioned Anniki. “Then 
where are your nets?” 


Vainamoinen tried another answer: 
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“I’m going hunting. I’m going after wild 
geese.” 

Now the girl was sure that. Vainamoinen was 
bound on some mysterious journey and she deter- 
mined to know the truth. 

“Why do you say you're going hunting? Where 
are your arrows? Where is your hunting dog? 
Tell me the truth: where are you going?” 

“I’m going to war!” the old minstrel said. 

“To war!” cried Anniki. “Am I such a child as 
not to know that a hero when he goes to war has a 
hundred rowers in his boat and a thousand men at 
arms with swords and bows! Sfop lying, Vaina- 
moinen, and tell me the truth or I'll call the storm 
winds and capsize you and your strange boat!” 

So Vainamoinen was forced at last to confess that 
he was going to Pohjola to woo a second time old 
Louhi’s fairest daughter. 

This was indeed exciting news, and Anniki, leay- 
ing her washing where it was, spread out on the 
beach, picked up her skirts and ran swiftly home. 
She found Imarinen in his smithy. He was work- 
ing, as usual, and his face was covered with soot and 
ashes. 
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“Brother!” cried Anniki, “I have news for you! 
But I won’t tell you a word unless you promise 
me first to make me a shuttle and some rings and 
earrings and other pretty ornaments. Do you 
promise?” 

The smith laughed good-humoredly and prom- 
ised, but added: 

“I warn you if your news isn’t worth anything, 
I’m going to take back the ornaments and throw 
them into the furnace!” 

“Listen, brother, listen well and then tell me if 
my news isn’t worth a few trinkets. The Maid of 
Pohjola—you won her fairly when you forged the 
Sampo, did younot? And you still expect to return 
some day to Pohjola and claim her, do you not? 
Brother, some one else is ahead of you! Some one 
else is already on the journey! And who do you 
think it is? It’s Vainamoinen! I saw him only 
now sailing away in a strange boat and he didn’t 
want to tell me where he was going, but I made 
him! Now, brother, is my news worth a few 
trinkets?” 

But the smith paid no heed to his sister’s ques- 


tion. 
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“Vainamoinen has gone to Pohjola!’ he mur- 
mured. “Then I must go, too!” 

“But, brother, my rings! You promised, you 
know!” 

Ilmarinen nodded his head gravely. 

“Yes, sister, I’Il] make you your shuttle and your 
rings and your other pretties and while I’m at work 
do you get the bath-house ready for me. Heat the 
stones quickly and pour on the water. And make 
me some soap that I may wash dpe clean of the 
grime of the smithy.” 

So while his sister prepared the vapor-bath, 
Ilmarinen wrought her the trinkets she wanted and 
had them finished, too, by the time she came back 
to tell him that the bath-house was ready. 

“T’ve made you some fresh bath-whisks,” she said, 
“and the soap you asked for. Go now and bathe 
and wash all the soot and ashes out of your flaxen 
hair.” 

So Ilmarinen scrubbed his mighty body until all 
the black of the smithy was washed away and his 
skin was white as an egg and his hair yellow as 
butter. 

“Now, Anniki,” he called, “bring me a linen shirt 
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Iimarinen with his singing birds 
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and my finest clothes that I may start out dressed 
as a bridegroom!” 

So Anniki, his lovely sister, brought him a shirt 
of finest linen and a pair of well-fitting trousers 
that his mother had just made, and gay stockings 
which as a girl she had woven, and shining boots, 
and a blue vest with a scarlet lining. Then she laid 
out for him a woolen overcoat of four thicknesses 
and a heavy fur fastened with many buttons. She 
brought him a beautiful belt which his mother had 
embroidered in her girlhood, and long, handsome 
gloves worked by the women of Lapland. Last of 
all she got him the high-crowned hat which his 
father as a bridegroom had worn. 

One by one Ilmarinen put on these fine clothes 
and when he was dressed there was no such hand- 
some bridegroom in all Kalevala—nor in all the 
world besides for that matter, none so strong and 
well-formed, with such ruddy cheeks, such shining 
hair, and such clear, bright eyes. 

Then Ilmarinen called his old serving man and 
told him to get ready the sledge. 

“For this journey,” he said, “I want the swiftest 


horse in my stable, the young chestnut. Fill the 
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sledge with furs and then get me six cuckoos and 
seven bluebirds to sit on the rail in front and on 
the traces so that the maids of Pohjola may hear 
music as I go by.” 

While he waited, [lmarinen prayed to the 
Almighty and said: 

“Send down thy snow, O Ukko, that my sledge 
may glide quickly over the whitened earth!” 

Ukko heard his prayer and sent a great snow- 
storm that soon covered the fields and the long hard 
road of beach. 

Then Ilmarinen climbed into his beautiful sledge 
and cracked his long whip. Imstantly the six 
cuckoos and the seven bluebirds perched on the rail 
in front and on the traces burst into song, the pow- 
erful young chestnut leaped forward, and away 
glided the sledge towards Lapland and distant 
Pohjola. 

On and on Ilmarinen drove, following the hard, 
smooth line of shore. One day he drove and two, 
and on the third day he overtook Vainamoinen sail- 
ing along in his magic boat. 

“Ho, brother!” he called, “let us go to Pohjola 


as friendly rivals, not as enemies! Let us leave it 
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to the Maid herself to decide which of us she will 
wed.” 

Vainamoinen called back over the water: 

“Well said, brother! The Maid shall choose be- 
tween us!” 

So on they went together, Ilmarinen driving 
along the hard road of shore with his singing birds, 
and Vainamoinen sailing the water in his strange 
boat. 

As they approached Pohjola, old Louhi’s hus- 
band knew in his bones that strangers were coming 
and wondered who they were. 

“Throw a log of rowan on the fire,” old Louhi 
said. “If it sweats blood, “we'll know they’re 
enemies; if water, friends.” 

The little serving maid did as her mistress bade, 
and an old crone, seated in the chimney corner, bent 
forward and peered into the flames. 


> 


“Tt is sweating honey, mistress,” she quavered, 
“honey! That means suitors!” 

Then old Louhi herself ran out to see who the 
strangers were and even at a great distance she rec- 
ognized the old hero wha sat in the stern of a beau- 


tiful boat, and she knew at once the stalwart 
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younger man who drove the gay sledge to the 
music of singing birds. 

She hurried indoors and called to her the Maid 
of Pohjola. 

“They are your two suitors from Kalevala and 
time it is, my daughter, for you to choose between 
them. The glorious Vainamoinen comes sailing in 
a strange and beautiful boat that is filled, no doubt, 
with untold riches. Take him, my child, for he is 
wise and steadfast and a mighty wizard. The 
younger man has youth and beauty, but what are 
they compared to riches? Nothing at all! So do 
as I tell you: accept the ancient hero.” 

But the Maid of Pohjola answered: 

“What do I care for a rich old man? [lmarinen 
now is young and handsome and a mighty smith. 
Did he not forge us the Sampo with its lid of many 
colors? I could follow him to the ends of the 
world!” 

“But, child,” the old witch said, ‘“Ilmarinen is 
only a smith! Do you want to spend your days 
washing out his black aprons and scrubbing his 
sooty head?” 

The girl answered wilfully: 
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“T’d rather do that than wear out my life nursing 
an old man!” 

While they were talking Vainamoinen arrived. 
He walked up to the Maid at once and said: 

“Are you ready now to come with me and be 
my wife?” 

“When I saw you last,” the Maid said, “TI told 
you not to come back until you had built a magic 
boat from the fragments of my spindle and shuttle. 
Have you built that boat?” 

To this Vainamoinen made no direct answer. 
Instead he said: 

“T have brought you a beautiful boat built with- 
out stroke of hammer or sound of ax. Every part 
of it was sung together by the proper rune. It 
rides the waves as lightly as a bubble and can live 
in any storm. Now will you marry me?” 

The Maid of Pohjola shook her lovely head im- 
patiently. 

“What’s all this about boats and storms? You 
talk like a sailor and such talk wearies me! No, I 


won’t marry you!” 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE LABORS OF ILMARINEN 


A FEW moments later when Ilmarinen ar- 
rived, old Louhi met him alone. She had 
the little serving maid offer him a cup of mead, but 
he pushed the cup from him. 

“T don’t care to drink,” he said, “until I know 
whether I am to have the bride for whom I have 
waited so long.” 

Old Louhi nodded her head ungraciously. 

“You may have her provided you prove yourself 
worthy. First you must plow the field of vipers 
which has never been plowed since Hiisi himself 
did it long ago.” 

Ilmarinen felt unequal to the task and he went 
secretly to the Maid herself and told her so. The 
Maid who had learned much of her mother’s magic 
helped him. Under her direction he forged a plow 


with a golden blade and silver handles. He forged 
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iron shoes for himself and greaves, iron gauntlets 
and an iron shirt. 

The field, when he came to it, was a writhing mass 
of serpents, but without fear he went boldly to 
work, chanting a rune that sent the evil creatures 
wriggling away in all directions. He plowed the 
field and returned to old Louhi. 

“Now,” she said, “go capture the Bear that 
prowls through Tuoni’s forest. Bring him to me 
muzzled and bridled.” 

Again the Maid herself secretly advised him what 
to do. 

“Go sit on a rock under the spray of a cataract 
and there forge a bit of hardest steel and a muzzle 
of iron. Only harness forged in this way ean tame 
the great Bear.” 

So Ilmarinen forged the bit and the muzzle under 
the conditions prescribed by the Maid and taking 
them in his hand he went to Tuoni’s dismal forest. 
When he got there he prayed the Clouds to send 
down a mist and cover the Bear so that the Bear 
could not see him approach. The Clouds heard his 
prayer and with their help he was able to reach 
the creature and throw the muzzle over its head and 
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force the bit into its mouth. The Bear accepted 
the harness meekly and Ilmarinen drove it home to 
old Louhi. 

Then Louhi gave him a third labor, harder much 
than the other two—to capture without hook or net 
the giant Pike that lived in Tuoni’s dark river. 

Again the Maid of Pohjola told him in secret 
what to do. 

“Forge now a mighty Eagle,” she said, “and let 
him hunt the Pike and drag it from the murky 
depths of Tuoni’s River.” 

So Ilmarinen forged a monster Eagle, a bird of 
fire and flame, with talons and beak of steel, and 
wings so broad that when the tip of one wing 
touched the earth the tip of the other brushed the 
sky. 

Ilmarinen mounted the Eagle’s back and said: 

“Now fly, O mighty bird, to Tuoni’s dark stream 
and there seize in your beak of steel the giant 
Pike.” 

The Eagle rose at once on his great wings and 
flew to the shores of Tuoni’s River. There Ilmari- 
nen dismounted and waded into the swirling water 


to stir up the giant fish. A creature of evil rose 
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from the murky depths and tried to drag the smith 
down, but the Eagle swooped upon it, twisted its 
ugly neck and forced it back into the slimy mud of 
the bottom. 

Then the Pike rose to the surface and tried to 
snap at IImarinen with its awful teeth. The Eagle 
swooped down and dug its talons into the fish’s 
back. Instantly the Pike dived, in hopes of drag- 
ging the Eagle with it under the water and, to 
escape, the Eagle had to shake loose its talons. 

Round and round it circled over the spot where 
the Pike had disappeared and, when again the Pike 
rose, it buried one talon in the fish’s shoulder and 
braced the other against a stony cliff. Its hold on 
the cliff slipped and again the Pike darted away, 
wounded and bleeding, but still unconquered. 

Presently the Pike rose again for a final struggle 
and this time with a mighty blow the Eagle buried 
his beak of steel in the fish’s back and rose high in 
the air, carrying the great fish with him. Up there 
the fight was fought. Such myriads of silver scales 
dropped into the river that the surface of the water 


was entirely covered, and the air was choked with 


trea 
cian { 


fight of the Eagle and the Pike 


The 
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feathers. Victory lay at last with the mighty Eagle 
who screamed in triumph. 

Stull clutching his victim, the Eagle soared to the 
top of a high pine tree and there tore the monster 
fish to pieces and feasted. JIlmarinen cried out in 
anger to the bird that he had fashioned for destroy- 
ing thus the mighty Pike, but the Eagle, no longer 
acknowledging him as master, screamed back in 
fury. Then it soared aloft and Ilmarinen saw it 
no more. 

He picked up the Pike’s head which the Eagle 
had dropped and this he carried home to old Louhi. 

She was not pleased to have only the head and 
she grumbled and scolded. But Ilmarinen had com- 
pleted his three labors and she could ask no more 
of him. 

“Yes,” she said ill-humoredly, “you have won my 
fairest daughter and she is yours. Nought remains 
now but to prepare the wedding feast.” 

So Ilmarinen was formally betrothed to the Maid 
of Pohjola in the sight of Vainamoinen and Louhi 
and all of Louhi’s people. 

After the betrothal the two heroes returned home 
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to Kalevala, Ilmarinen driving his gay sledge to 
the music of his singing birds and Vainamoinen sail- 
ing alone in his strange boat. _ 

As he left Pohjola, the old minstrel sighed to 


himself and said: 
“For all my wisdom, how foolish I have been not 


to know that youth is the time for marriage!” 


CHAPTER XX 


THE WEDDING FEAST 


ND now old Louhi began preparations for the 
A wedding feast and such preparations as they 
were! She built a huge banquet hall with so high 
a roof, the old folk say, that if you stood on the 
floor you couldn’t hear a rooster crowing up in the 
smoke-hole! And they say if you stood at one end 
of the hajl you couldn’t hear a dog barking at the 
other end! . 

And Louhi brewed such vast quantities of ale that 
they say she used up nearly all the fresh water in 
Pohjola! For meat she slaughtered an enormous 
ox—the biggest that ever was, I suppose. Such 
stories as the old folk tell about it! They say its 
branching horns were so wide that it would take a 
swallow a whole day to fly the distance between 
them! And they say its body was so long that it 
would take a squirrel a month to run from its tail 


to its muzzle! Such stories! 
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When everything was ready Louhi sent out to 
invite all the heroes of Pohjola and Kalevala, and 
the humble folk, too, and the sick and the needy— 
all but Lemminkainen. | 

“Not Lemminkainen!” Louhi said. “He would 
only stir up trouble!’ 

When the guests began arriving, they were so 
many that they looked like an invading army. 
They were all gathered by the time I]marinen came 
driving his beautiful sledge with his singing birds 
in front. Old Louhi received him with every honor 
and seated him in the highest place. Then vast 
quantities of food were placed -before the guests 
and great tankards of foaming ale. And men ate 
and drank and grew merry. 

And Vainamoinen, the mighty minstrel, was 
called on to sing, and he stood up and first of all he 
sang the Song of the Foaming Ale that rests the 
weary, adds wit to the speech of wise men, but 
utterly exposes the foolish. After that he sang on, 
song after glorious song, until all the women were 
laughing with happiness and the men were waving 
their arms and shouting in loud approval. 
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As he ended, Vainamoinen said: 

“You think me mighty as a singer and a wizard, 
but what would you think if you could hear Ukko 
Himself chanting his songs of sweetness! He, if 
He so willed, could sing the very sea to honey and 
the waste places of the earth to growing wheat- 
fields! And now may He look down with favor on 
the bridegroom here to-night and may He bless the 
bride! May He send them sons and daughters in 
plenty to bring them joy and honor!” 

Then, after the long feast was ended, prepara- 
tions were made to send off the bride to her new 
home in far-away Kalevala. The old women, talk- 
ing to her, reminded her of her girlhood now past 
and of the pleasures she had had under her father’s 
roof, and then they instructed her as to her duties in 
her new position of wife and daughter-in-law. And 
they instructed Ilmarinen likewise in his duties as 
husband. And the talk and the advice went on and 
on until the poor bride, wearied and frightened, 
wept, and the groom grew more and more impa- 
tient to be off. 

All things come to an end, even the talk of busy 
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old women who have nothing to do but talk, and at 
last Ilmarinen drove off in his handsome sledge 
with his singing birds perched in front and his bride, 
wrapped warm in furs, nestled close beside him. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE ILL-STARRED MAID 


O Ilmarinen carried home his bride and his old 
mother welcomed her to Kalevala and cele- 
brated her coming with a feast that was like an- 
other wedding feast. All Kalevala did her honor as 
the wife of the mighty smith who had hammered the 
heavens into shape. Ilmarinen continued to love 
her for her great beauty and she was too cunning 
ever to let him, at least, suspect the cruelty of her 
nature. But others—servants and slaves and un- 
derlings—she took no trouble to deceive. To them 
she was a hard taskmistress and they soon feared 
her and hated her. 

Now IJmarinen cne day acquired a new slave, a 
youth of enormous strength. His name was Kul- 
lervo, and he was called Kullervo of the flaxen hair 
and the blue stockings. He was the son of a 
famous warrior who had been killed by his own 


brother in a family feud. Kullervo had grown to 
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manhood with the memory of a great wrong that 
made him surly and ferocious. He was clumsy, 
too, and unbelievably careless, and everything he 
touched with his powerful hands he broke. Ilmari- 
nen decided to put him in charge of the cattle, to 
drive them to pasture in the morning and home 
again at night, thinking there was little chance of 
his misusing his enormous strength in so simple a 
task. 

There was nothing winning about Kullervo. 
Surly and ferocious, brooding always on the wrongs 
his family had suffered, he made friends with no one 
and no one made friends with.him. But most 
people kept out of his way, fearing his evil temper 
and his powerful hands. \ 

To Ilmarinen’s bride, however, he seemed a fair 
object of sport. Presuming on her position as the 
wife of the mighty smith, she supposed she could 
safely badger the surly youth. The thought of 
arousing his fury delighted her, and her cruel nature 
at once planned a practical joke at his expense. 

As he started out on his new task of herding the 
cattle, she handed him a large oaten cake for his 
supper. 
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“See that you don’t eat it until late afternoon,” 
she said. “It is a beautiful cake that I have baked 
with my own hands and filled with butter. Now go 
and may great Ukko bless the cattle and send them 
home to-night with full udders.” 

Kullervo put the cake in his wallet and started 
off driving the cattle before him to a distant pasture. 
All day he looked after them, cursing, meantime, 
the fate that set him, a warrior’s son, to so mean 
a task. 

Midday passed and afternoon came on and when 
the sun was low he opened his wallet and took out 
the oaten cake. ; 

“Tt looks good,” he said to himself, “but before 
this I have had oaten cakes that looked just as good 
but were filled with bark and chaff.” 

He took out his knife and drove it into the 
cake with all the fierce strength he used for every- 
thing. The blade struck something hard and 
broke. He looked inside the cake and found a 
stone. 

At first he was furious at the evil trick played 
upon him. Then when he realized that his knife 
was ruined he burst into tears of real grief, for that 
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knife was the one thing he had which had come to 
him from his dead father. 

“Tt is the only thing in all the world I love!’ he 
wept, “and now it’s broken—shattered against the 
stone that wicked woman baked in my cake! Oh, 
how can I repay her as she deserves!” 

In answer to the wish in his heart, a raven in a 
bush nearby croaked out: 

“Caw! Caw! Ill tell you how: drive all her 
cattle into the thicket and let the wolves and the 
bears devour them! ‘Then sing the wolves and the 
bears into creatures that look like cattle and drive 
them home to her and let her mitk them, and when 
her hands are on the udders sing them back into 
their true selves!” * 

“Tl do it! Vl do it!’ Kullervo cried. “Tl 
make her weep as I’m weeping now for my lost 
knife!” 

So he drove his cattle away from the safe meadow 
into the thicket beyond the marsh where the wolves 
and bears were lurking, and the wolves and bears 
fell upon the herd and devoured it. Then Kullervo 
sang the wild beasts into a false herd—into crea- 
tures that looked like oxen and milch cows but were 
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But Kullervo had no compassion 
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not. And the false herd he drove home, blowing a 
cowhorn as he went to make sure the mistress would 
know he was coming and be in the barnyard to meet 
him. And she was there when he arrived and she 
called out angrily: 

“Stop blowing that horn! You split my ear- 
drums with the noise of it!” 

And Kullervo drove his false herd inside the 
barnyard whispering to them: 

“Wait until she stoops to milk you, then spring 
upon her and devour her!” 

And the herd stood there while the mistress 
looked them over and said: 

“How glossy their hides are! They shine almost 
like the hides of wild beasts! And see how full 
their udders are to-night!” 

Then she stooped down to do her milking and as 
she did so the awful thing happened: the seeming 
oxen turned to fierce bears and the milch cows to 
snarling wolves. 

“What evil thing is this you have done, O evil 
herdsman!” the wretched woman cried, “to drive 
bears and wolves into a barnyard!” 

And Kullervo answered: 
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“What evil thing did you do, O evil mistress, 
baking a stone in my cake! My knife broke against 
it—my precious knife that once belonged to my 
dead father!” 

Then Ilmarinen’s wife begged in terror: 

“Have mercy on me, Kullervo! Reverse your 
magic and draw off the creatures! Do it quickly 
or they’ll kill me!” 

But Kullervo, the surly youth, he of the blue 
stockings and the flaxen hair, had no compassion in 
his heart. He stood by until the wild beasts had 
finished their bloody work and then he fled, not 
daring to stay and face I]marinen after the awful 
thing he had done. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ILMARINEN’S GRIEF 


: oem grief when he came home that 
night from the smithy was terrible to see. 
Many people of Kalevala knew his wife for what 
she was—the cruel daughter of an evil mother, but 
to Ilmarinen she was always the lovely Maid of 
Pohjola, worth more than all the mighty labors he 
had performed in order to win her. That she should 
die at all was sorrow enough, but that she should 
meet so tragic an end, torn limb from limb by wild 
beasts, was a horror that he could scarcely endure. 

All Kalevala sought to comfort the stricken 
smith, but in vain. For months he sat desolate and 
lonely, nursing his grief. 

Then at last a mad notion took him. He would 
forge a maiden of gold and silver and make her his 
bride. So he lighted the fire in his smithy and once 
again the sound of his mighty hammer was heard 


in Kalevala. 
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The golden bride when she was finished was 
lovely to look upon but she was without speech and 
sight and hearing. Thinking to. warm her into life, 
Ilmarinen took her to bed with him, but the image 
remained lifeless as before and the cold of her icy 
body sent a chill to Ilmarinen’s own heart. 

“She’s no bride for me,” he said. “Suppose 1 
give her to Vainamoinen. He’s old and perhaps a 
bride of gold and silver would suit him.” 

But Vainamoinen refused to accept the golden 
bride and, reproving the smith for what he had tried 
to do, advised him to throw the image back into 
the furnace. : 

After that Ilmarinen got the idea of wooing an- 
other of the maids of Pohjola. So he get into his 
sledge and again made that long journey to the 
Far North and presented himself once more to old 
Louhi. She asked eagerly after her daughter, and 
Ilmarinen related the awful fate that had befallen 
her. Old Louhi shrieked aloud in horror and then 
reproached Ilmarinen bitterly for not having taken 
better care of his bride. When he told her that he 
had come to woo another of the maids of Pohjola 
and asked for the hand of her next fairest daughter, 
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old Louhi refused him flatly and told him she would 
never again consent to his marrying any child of 
hers. 

He appealed to the girl herself and she repulsed 
him with words even more bitter than her mother’s. 

“Do you want to murder me, too,” she said, “as 
you have murdered my sister?” 

In a fury Lmarinen lifted the girl in his arms and 
fled out of the house like a whirlwind. He threw 
the girl into his sledge and jumped in after her 
and, cracking his long whip, sped away. 

The girl wept and begged to be released, but 
Iimarinen only drove the faster. 

“Release me, smith!” she cried. “If you don’t, 
Til change myself into a salmon and so escape you!” 

“Do that,” Ilmarinen said, “and as a pike I'll 
follow you and get you!” 

A little later she said: 

“Again I beg you, smith, to release me or I'll 
change myself into an ermine and hide in the 
rocks!” 

And Ilmarinen answered: 

“Do that and as an otter I'll hunt you out and 


seize you!” 
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Then a third time she begged to be released and 
she threatened to change herself into a lark and hide 
in the clouds. And Ilmarinen said that in that case 
as an eagle he would swoop down upon her and 
capture her. 

And the girl’s hatred of him increased and she 
wept and refused to be comforted, and she told 
Ilmarinen she’d rather mate with the hare or the 
fox or even with the snarling wolf than with him. 
But nothing she said moved [Ilmarinen from his 
determination to make her his wife. At nightfall 
they reached a village and there at the inn while 
Ilmarinen slept the girl found a way of shaming 
him which he could never forgive. In the morning 
when he knew of it, he drew his sword to kill her, 
but the sword reproved him and the blade spoke 
and said: 

“Was it for this I was forged—to take the blood 
of a helpless maiden!” 

After that Ilmarinen’s hand faltered and he was 
not able to strike the blow. But his pride was too 
desperately wounded to let the maiden go unpun- 
ished, so he sang her into a seagull, fated to fly 
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forever against the storm and to scream out her life 
among the rocks. 

Then with a heart sadder and more embittered 
than before, Ilmarinen drove slowly home to Kale- 
vala, 

“How fared you wooing?’ Vainamoinen asked 
him. 

Ilmarinen told him. 

“And tell me,” Vainamoinen continued, ‘how 
fares Pohjola, that land of gloom and darkness?” 

Ilmarinen shook his head. 

“Call it no longer a land of gloom and darkness. 
Pohjola prospers and is happy, for Pohjola has 
the Sampo. Would that our beloved Kalevala had 
the Sampo, for then we, too, should be happy and 
prosperous!” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE EXPEDITION 


OULD that our beloved Kalevala had the 

J ] Sampo! These words of Ilmarinen kept 

repeating themselves in Vainamoinen’s ears until at 
last he shouted out: 

“Why not? Why should not Kalevala have the 
Sampo? Does it not really belong to us, for did not 
our own mighty smith forge it? And who is old 
Louhi that she should keep this precious talisman? 
Witch that she is, has she not plotted evil enough 
against the heroes of Kalevala?” 

So he went to Iimarinen and proposed that they 
go to Pohjola and rescue the Sampo. At first 
Ilmarinen was doubtful whether they could ever 
succeed in prying the Sampo loose from the moun- 
tain cave where Louhi had fixed it so securely. But 
Vainamoinen was not to be discouraged. 

“We're going to Pohjola to rescue the Sampo!” 
he kept declaring until at last Ilmarinen became 


fired with the same daring ambition. 
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Ilmarinen forged armor for himself and made a 
mighty sword for Vainamoinen. When it was fin- 
ished it was one of the mightiest swords in all the 
world with a blade so strong and keen that it could 
cut through stone and iron. 

Then the two heroes mounted I]marinen’s sledge 
and were about to start forth when they heard a 
strange moaning on the seashore. 

They found a beautiful boat lying stranded on 
the beach and bewailing its fate. 

“When my planks were sung together by magic,” 
it wept, “they said I was to be a mighty warboat 
to carry heroes to the fight and to-come home laden 
with booty! But here I le forgotten while other 
boats without my strength, without my grace, go 
riding the waves! Soon the worms will be gnawing 
my ribs, soon the birds will be nesting in my masts!” 

“Ts it true,” Vainamoinen asked, “that you were 
built with magic songs?” 

“Yes, it is true.” 

“Can you then move without sail or oar?” 

“Nay, what boat can move without oar or sail? 
I must have oar or sail and be directed by the rud- 
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der. Grant me this much and I can outspeed all 
other boats.” 
“Are you seaworthy, beautiful boat? Could you 
carry me and the mighty smith to distant Pohjola?” 
“Aye, and a thousand warriors more!” the boat 
cried. 


Then Vainamoinen with a magic song launched 
the boat, and with another song he raised up a crew 


of hardy youths to take the oars on one side and a 
bevy of lovely girls with gay headdresses and copper 
belts to take the oars on the other side. And he 
sang the boat fuli of bearded warriors, young men 
in their prime and older heroes of vast experience. 

When all was ready he gave the word to the 
young men to row. They bent their sturdy arms to 
the oars but the boat refused to move. Then he 
called on the maidens and they, too, tried their 
strength in vain. After them the bearded warriors 
put their strong backs to the task and with like 
result. At last Ilmarinen alone took the oars and 
at the first stroke from his mighty hands the boat 
leaped forward like a fiery colt. 

“We're off for Pohjola!” shouted the warriors, 
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and the youths cheered and the maidens clapped 
their hands and laughed. 

On, on glided the boat, cleaving the water like a 
proud swan, Ilmarinen still at the oars and the 
steadfast Vainamoinen always at the rudder. On 
they went past cliff and headland, on and on until 
they neared the island where the handsome Lemmin- 
kainen was living. He saw the strange vessel and 
when it came near he recognized the mighty oars- 
man and the ancient steersman. 

“Ho, comrades,” he called, “where are you bound 
for?” 

“For Pohjola!” they told him; “to capture the 
Sampo!” 

“For Pohjola!’ he echoed, “to capture the 
Sampo! O brothers, let me join you! Let me be 
counted the third of Kalevala’s great heroes on 
this glorious expedition! I have a sword, as you 
well know, and I can wield it! Let me join you, 
I pray!” 

So they paused long enough for the handsome 
scamp to climb aboard, and he came, the lively 
fellow, shouting and laughing, happy as a child to 
leave his quiet home and be once again on an ex- 
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pedition that promised many adventures and a 
hard fight. 

Then with Lemminkainen added to their num- 
bers they rowed on again, Vainamoinen always at 
the helm to steer safely past hidden rocks and 
dangerous eddies. 

On the third day they reached a thundering cat- 
aract that poured its waters into an awful whirlpool. 

“T know the Rune of the Waterfall,” Lemmin- 
kainen said. 

Thereupon he sang a lovely song that threw a 
spell of quiet over the raging whirlpool and they 
were able to cross it in safety. ‘Then in the calm 
waters beyond the boat came to a sudden stop and 
nothing they could do would move it on. 

“Took underneath,” Vainamoinen said, “‘and see 
what holds us fast, whether it is a hidden rock or a 
sandbar.” 

Lemminkainen looked and then with a laugh 
shouted out: 

“Tt’s neither a hidden rock nor a sandbar, but 
the broad back of a giant pike!” 

“Dispatch it with your sword!” Vainamoinen 


ordered. 
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The reckless Lemminkainen drew his sword and 
made a furious lunge downwards under the boat. 
His aim was wild and, striking nothing but water, 
he lost his balance and fell overboard. Ilmarinen 
had to reach out and catch him by the hair and drag 
him up, all wet and spluttering. 

“Are you a grown man,” he cried, “or a thought- 
less boy!” 

Then I]marinen drew his own sword and with 
careful aim struck a powerful blow at the giant 
pike. The force of the blow shattered his sword, 
but left the fish untouched. 

“You are callow youths, both.of you!” Vaina- 
moinen exclaimed. “This is work for me!” 

They all stood quiet and watched while Vaina- 
moinen drew his mighty sword. He took slow aim 
and then with lightning quickness struck the giant 
pike a deep blow between the shoulders. Then he 
hoisted the fish, still impaled on his sword, into the 
boat. 

“Here is meat for a feast!” he said. 

With song and laughter they rowed to shore and 
landed and built a fire on the beach. The maidens 
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all set to and ate. 

When they were finished they took the bones and 
piled them in a high heap on the rocks. 


a 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE FIRST KANTELE 


FTERWARDS as they sat resting on the 
A beach, Vainamoinen pointed to the heap of 
bones and said: 

“Tf the right craftsman were here, he could take 
those bones and I could show him how to fashion a 
kantele.” 

None of them knew what a kantele was and 
Vainamoinen explained that it was a musical in- 
strument, a kind of harp. 

Then they all begged Vainamoinen himself to 
make a kantele and he set to work and did so. For 
the frame of the kantele he used the pike’s great 
jawbone. He used the teeth as pegs and for strings 


he used horsehairs. 
When the kantele was finished, he said: 


“Now see which of you can play it.” 
One after another they all took the kantele, the 


youths and the maidens and the bearded warriors, 
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and passed their fingers over the strings. But its 
art was beyond them: they could draw no music 
from that strange instrument. 

As each tried and failed, Lemminkainen shouted 
out impatiently: 

“That isn’t the way to do it! Here, let me show 
you!” 

But when at last the kantele was in his hands he 
did no better than the others. 

When they had all tried and failed, they were 
ready to throw the kantele into the sea whence it had 
come, but the kantele itself protested and said: 

“Put me first in my master’s hands! His fingers 
will find the music that is hidden in my strings!” 

So they led Vainamoinen up a hill and seated him 
on a high rock and put the kantele in his hands. 
The glorious old minstrel swept his fingers over the 
strings and, lo, instead of dull whining sounds the | 
kantele gave forth notes of a sweetness and clear- 
ness that had never before been heard. 

Then to the accompaniment of the new harp, 
Vainamoinen began to sing and it seemed to them 
all that now he sang as he had never sung in all his 
long life of song. Even the creatures of the forest 
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Vainamoinen playing the first “kantele” 
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crept near to listen. The squirrels stopped their 
chattering in the trees and the ermines flocked out 
of their hiding places. The deer came crashing 
through the underbrush and the lynxes followed 

softly on their padded paws. Even the wolves and 
" the bears heard the sweet sounds and responded. 

The singing birds came by the thousands. They 
fluttered in bright clouds over Vainamoinen’s head 
and perched on his shoulders as he played. The 
fishes heard and came crowding up to shore, big: fish 
and little fish, all charmed alike by the new music 
that filled the air. 

Tapio, lord of the woodland, and his grave con- 
sort came hurrying through the forest paths to 
listen, and with them the forest maids and the 
forest youths. The daughters of the Sun and the 
Moon, seated on the rainbow, were so charmed 
that they forgot their weaving and dropped their 
shuttles. The water maidens who were sitting on 
the rocks, combing their wet locks, forgot what they 
were doing and dropped their silver combs. 

Vainamoinen played for one whole day, and for 
two, and even three, and so piercingly sweet was his 
music that it melted the heart of every living crea- 
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ture that heard it. Young and old, they wept with 
joy, women and bearded heroes alike. 

At last Vainamoinen himself wept, so exquisite 
was the music of his kantele, and his tears flowed 
down to the sea in a mighty stream. And when 
he was done weeping, he turned to the youths and 
said: “Which of you can go down into the sea and 
gather up the tears that I have shed?” 

The youths looked at one another and held back, 
not one of them daring to go down into the sea to 
gather up Vainamoinen’s tears. | 

Then a raven came and Vainamoinen said to the 
raven: 

“Do you go down into the sea and gather my 
tears together and I will give you bright-plumage.” 

The raven tried but failed. Then the blue duck 
tried and where the raven had failed it succeeded 
and came back bringing Vainamoinen’s tears in its 
bill. And for this service the blue duck has irides- 
cent plumage to this day. 

And Vainamoinen’s tears which the duck brought 
back from the sea were tears no longer, but lovely 
pearls that glowed and shimmered. And they were 
the first pearls that men had ever seen. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE RAPE OF THE SAMPO 


VS no further stop now they rowed on 
to Pohjola, Imarinen commanding the 
oarsmen on one side, Lemminkainen on the other, 
and Vainamoinen sitting always at the helm to steer 
safely past hidden rocks and dangerous eddies. 

As soon as they landed in Pohjola, the three 
heroes marched at once to old Louhi. She received 
them coldly. 

“What is it you want now, O men of Kalevala?”’ 

“We have come,” Vainamoinen said, ‘‘to ask you 
to share with us the Sampo. Give us at least its 
lid of many colors.” 

“What foolish talk is this?’ old Louhi cried, her 
toothless gums quivering with anger. “The Sampo 
is here in Pohjola, bringing us wealth and plenty, 
and here it stays, lid of many colors and every other 
part!” 


“Share the Sampo with us,” repeated Vaina- 
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moinen, “else we will take it from you and carry it 
off entire!” 

At that old Louhi flew into an awful rage and 
called upon her warriors to come and slay the old 
minstrel where he stood. 

The warriors of Pohjola sprang forward, and as 
they came Vainamoinen began playing softly on his 
kantele. Instantly the warriors paused, forgetting 
the weapons that were in their hands, forgetting 
old Louhi, forgetting everything in the joy they felt 
at those lovely sounds. And all the people of Poh- 
jola, young and old, men and women, pressed close 
to hear. Some of them laughed and some of them 
wept. Even old Louhi was entranced and laughed 
and wept with the rest. ‘ 

Vainamoinen played on and the people listened 
until, worn out with the very strain of listening, 
they sank wearily to the ground and one by one fell 
into a heavy sleep. Then Vainamoinen cast a 
_ further spell upon them and, when all Pohjola was 
sleeping like one man, he and the other two heroes 
of Kalevala went to the mountain where the Sampo 
was hidden. 

They found it where it lay bound to the rock of 
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copper hidden behind the nine strong locks and now 
held doubly firm by the three great roots that had 
grown up about it. Vainamoinen took some bacon 
and greased the nine locks. Then he played his 
kantele and of themselves the locks slowly opened 
and there was the Sampo, its lid of many colors go- 
ing round and round, grinding out wealth and 
plenty without pause or stop. 

Lemminkainen ran forward to lift the precious 
talisman in his arms, but the three great roots held 
it so tightly that he couldn’t move it. So he took 
a powerful bull that was grazing on the mountain 
side and hitched him to a plow. Then he plowed 
up the heavy roots and after that it was easy enough 
to lift the Sampo itself and carry it off. 

With great rejoicing the three heroes took it 
aboard their boat and at once rowed off while all 
Pohjola was still sunk in sleep. One day they 
rowed and two and three, and by that time the 
reckless Lemminkainen was sure that danger was 
past. 

“Now take your kantele and sing to us,” he 
begged Vainamoinen, “for we need to be re- 
freshed.” 
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But Vainamoinen shook his head. 

“There will be time enough to sing when we are 
safe at home in Kalevala.” 

“But I want some music now!” Lemminkainen 
declared, and with that he lifted up his own harsh 
voice and began bellowing with all his might. 

His tones were so strident that they carried far 
over the water to the shore and there they frightened 
a crane that was sitting ona stump. The crane flew 
off over Pohjola squawking in terror and the sound 
of its squawks awakened the people from their deep 
sleep. 

Old Louhi awoke and in a panic rushed out to 
see whether her cattle had been driven off and her 
fields laid waste. These she found untouched. 
Then in even greater fear she ran to the mountain 
to see if aught had befallen the Sampo. When she 
found that the precious talisman was gone, she fell 
into such a fury that she was unable to command 
her own evil magic and was forced to beg assistance 
from outside powers, from the Maiden of the Mist, 
from a mighty sea monster, and even from great 
Ukko Himself. 

“Cover them with fog,” she prayed the Maiden 
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of the Mist, “so that they know not where to row, 
and do you then, O monster of the deep, sink that 
brood of Kalevala! Sink them and their boat, but 
see that you rescue the Sampo and bring it safely 
back to Pohjola! And if this fail, then I pray thee, 
Almighty Ukko, God of the gods, King of the high 
heavens, I pray thee to send a tempest so terrific 
that neither they nor their boat may live!” 

The Maiden of the Mist heard Louhi’s prayer 
and sent down a heavy fog on the ocean. For three 
days the oars lay idle, for Vainamoinen knew not, 
for the fog, where to steer. At the end of three 
days he said: 

“Tt is a weak man need that lets himself be 
conquered by fog!” 

With that he took his sword and plunged it boldly 
through the mist and into the water. When he 
drew it back, he found the blade dripping, not 
water, but honey. Almost instantly the fog lifted 
and they knew where they were and were able to 
go on. 

They had made but little headway when suddenly 
the waters around the boat heaved and rolled and 


with a terrible roar the sea monster that Louhi had 
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invoked slowly raised its awful head above the sur- 
face. 

Ilmarinen, fearless hero that he was, went pale at 
the sight and covered his eyes, but Vainamoinen, 
steadfast as ever, reached out his hands and grasped 
the frightful creature by the ears. Holding him 
tight, he lifted him clean out of the water. 

“Evil monster of the deep,” he thundered, “how 
dare you raise your head above the surface?” 

And he held the creature in the air until it was 
weak and terrified at being kept so long out of its 
own element, and it told Vainamoinen that it had 
come at Louhi’s request to destroy him and his com- 
panions and to rescue the Sampo, and it begged 
Vainamoinen for its life and took a mighty oath that 
if he would restore it to the deep it would never 
again lift its evil head above the surface. So Vaina- 
moinen tossed the conquered creature back into the 
water and since then men have never been fright- 
ened by a sight of its awful face. 

So that danger, too, was past. Soon, however, 
the winds began to blow and a tempest gathered 
and the great waves tossed the boat hither and 
thither, threatening every moment to capsize it. 
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Winds and waves together seized upon the kantele 
and swept it away to Ahto’s watery kingdom. 

“My kantele!’’ wept Vainamoinen, “my kantele 
is lost!” 

But when the mighty Ilmarinen also began to 
weep, terrified by the violence of the storm, old 
Vainamoinen shouted out: 

“This is no time for tears!” 

Smothering his own grief, he lifted his head 
proudly and began chanting the Runes of Wind 
and Wave. His glorious voice rang out above the 
fury of the tempest, and slowly the waves quieted 
and the winds died away. 

Great damage had been done the boat and this 
they had to repair before they could go on their 
way towards Kalevala. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THE LAST FIGHT 


OUHTI when she saw that all her plans had 
miscarried, in great haste fitted out a power- 
ful sailing boat and filled it with warriors. 

“Tll recapture the Sampo with my own hands!” 
she vowed, “and bring it back to Pohjola!” 

The wind drove the sailboat forward at a speed 
far greater than any Vainamoinen could command 
with his oarsmen. Ilmarinen and Lemminkainen 
and all the youths strove valiantly, but Louhi’s boat 


kept gaining on them until in desperation Vaina- 
moinen took a piece of tinder from his tinder-box 


and, throwing it over his left shoulder into the 
water, he said: 

“Become a sharp reef so that Louhi’s vessel may 
dash itself to pieces on you!” 

Instantly a reef of jagged rocks rose up in the 
water and Louhi’s boat, going at great speed, 


crashed into it and was shattered, 
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With her own naked hands Louhi tried to hold up 
the sinking boat, and when this failed she snatched 
at its broken parts and with them made herself 
into a monster eagle. Of the sides of the boat 
she fashioned huge wings and of the rudder a tail. 
She took five sharp scythes and with them she made 
herself horrible talons. Then she huddled her war- 
riors together under her tail and on her wings. 
With this burden she rose heavily in the air and 
began circling slowly above Vainamoinen’s boat. 
She alighted for a moment on one end of the boat 
and the weight of her almost sank it. 

Vainamoinen, steadfast as ever, -prayed Almighty 
Ukko for protection and then addressed the mon- 
strous bird: a 

“Now, O Louhi, again I ask you: will you share 
with us the Sampo?” 

“Never! Never!” screamed the awful witch and 
with that she swooped down and tried to clutch 
the Sampo in her talons. 

The fearless Lemminkainen fought her off with 
his sword and called on her to drop her warriors, 
ten from every feather, that he might meet them 
all single-handed. And while Lemminkainen held 
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her at bay, the ancient Vainamoinen took the rud- 
der of his boat and with it struck her such a mighty 
blow that he broke off all her talons but one. 

Then indeed confusion reigned. Down dropped 
the warriors on the boat and in the water, and II- 
marinen and Lemminkainen and their men hacked 
at them right and left until the water was red with 
the blood of the slain and the boat was one crowded 
mass of wounded and dying. 

Screaming with rage and hate, old Louhi flopped 
about wildly. At last with her one talon she suc- 
ceeded in clutching the Sampo. She pushed it to 
the edge of the boat, hoping to lift it into the air 
and fly off with it. As she tried to raise it, the 
Sampo slipped from her hold, fell into the waves, 
and was smashed. The lid of many colors broke 
into a hundred pieces and the pieces floated off 
toward shore. The heavier parts sank to the oozy 
depths of the sea. There they have been ever since, 
bringing riches untold to Ahto’s watery kingdom. 

Vainamoinen, seeing the pieces of the bright lid 
that were floating to shore, knew that his beloved 
Kalevala was destined still to enjoy some blessings 
from the magic Sampo. And Louhi knew it, too, 
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as, conquered and maimed, she gave up the fight 
and turned northwards on heavy wing. She got 
only one tiny fragment of the Sampo and this she 
carried off clutched tightly in her one talon. 

As she went she cried back: 

“Think not, O Vainamoinen, that I am done! I 
shall still war against you and your beloved Kale- 
vala! I shall send a frost against your crops, 
trouble your cattle with pestilence, and your people 
with plague! I shall steal the very Sun and Moon 
out of heaven to keep them from shining on the 
hated land of Kalevala!” 

But Vainamoinen, unmoved, answered her sim- 
ply: 

“Great Ukko is lord of all and it is for Him to 
say the fate that shall befall a people. Therefore, 
O Louhi, take heed lest the spells of evil that you 
send against Kalevala return to your own land of 
Pohjola!” 

So they parted, the old witch conquered but al- 
ready planning revenge and Vainamoinen steadfast 
as ever. 

He and his spent companions rowed slowly home- 
wards and reached at last the shores of Kalevala. 
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There they gathered together the pieces of the 
Sampo that had floated to land, and Vainamoinen 
took them and with reverent hand planted them in 
the soil. Then he raised his eyes to heaven and 
prayed Ukko’s blessing on the planting and he 
begged His everlasting protection for himself and 
for his people against the powers of evil. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
THE NEW KANTELE 


()* course old Louhi did try by every means 
in the power of her dark magic to carry 
out her threats against Kalevala. One evil spell 
after another she sent, always to find that in the 
end Vainamoinen’s magic was stronger than her 
own. 

She set loose in Kalevala a plague of nine dis- 
eases, but Vainamoinen with his prayers and bal- 
sams was able to drive off the plague. She sent a 
giant bear to devour their flocks and herds, but 
Vainamoinen killed the bear and the people of 
Kalevala had a mighty feast. She even succeeded 
in stealing the Sun and the Moon from the sky 
and hiding them under a dark mountain in Pohjola, 
and she stole all the fire from the hearths of Kale- 
vala so that for a time the people were in great 
misery and fear. But Vainamoinen and Ilmarinen 


together outwitted her. First they got back fire to 
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light the hearths and then by a trick they so terri- 
fied the old witch that of her own accord she re- 
stored the Sun and the Moon to their places in the 
sky. 

Thereafter she accepted her defeat and ceased 
to harass the land of Kalevala. 

So there came now a time of peace and great 
prosperity. Men reaped mighty harvests from the 
fields and women laughed as they baked their honey 
cakes and brewed the foaming ale. 

“O that I had my kantele now!” cried Vaina- 
moinen, “so that my people could sing and dance 
to its sweet music!” ; 

One day he got the idea that perhaps he could 
rescue the lost instrument from the bottom of the 
sea, and he had Ilmarinen make him a giant rake as 
big as that he had once made for Lemminkainen’s 
mother. And Vainamoinen sailed out in a boat 
and dragged the bottom of the sea this way and 
that for many days but with no success. 

“The kantele is gone,” he said, as he turned his 
face homewards, ‘“‘and the people of Kalevala will 
never again hear its sweet strains!” 

One day as he walked through the forest think- 
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ing of his lost treasure, he heard a birch tree sighing 
and weeping. He stopped and asked the tree what 
ailed it. 

“Wretched tree that I am,” said the birch, “why 
should I not weep? Summer and winter alike I 
am tortured! Now it is the woodsmen chopping 
me up into faggots, now the children cutting deep 
gashes in me for my sap. The maidens take my 
twigs for bath-whisks, and the herdsmen cut off 
my bark to make them drinking cups and plates. 
The wind and the frost have no mercy on me, 
for no sooner am I clothed in my greenery than 
they tear my clothes from me and leave me naked 
in the cold!” f 

“Be comforted, dear tree,” Vainamoinen said. 
“There is happiness in store for you. A thought 
has just come to me: out of your white-girdled 
wood I will fashion a new kantele! This will indeed 
give you honor in men’s eyes so that hereafter when 
you weep it will be for joy and not for sadness!” 

So Vainamoinen took the trunk of the birch tree 
and from it he carved the frame of the new kan- 
tele. Then he went on through the forest looking 
for something to serve as pegs and screws. He 
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came to an oak tree laden with acorns. There were 
cuckoos seated on the acorns and they were singing 
and the music flowed from their throats in streams 
of gold and silver. And Vainamoinen took the 
flowing music of gold and silver and made him the 
pegs and the screws that he needed. 

Then he wandered on again looking for some- 
thing from which he could make strings. He came 
to a valley where he found a lovely maiden who 
was singing to herself. She was alone, but she was 
not lonely, for she was thinking of her lover who 
was coming to her that night. The old minstrel _ 
went up to her softly and said: 

“Will you give me some of your golden hairs to 
make strings for my kantele?” is 

The maiden laughed and let him have as many 
as he needed. So Vainamoinen took the golden 
hairs and wove them together into harp-strings. 

When the new kantele was finished, Vainamoinen 
sat him on a high rock and began playing. At once 
the birch tree wept, but true enough it was tears 
of joy to think that such music should come from 
its trunk. The golden hairs sang aloud with pride 
that such glory should be theirs, and the cuckoos 
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rejoiced that the old minstrel had been able to cap- 
ture the gold and silver of their flowing song. 

The people of Kalevala, hearing a new and lovely 
music, stopped to listen and as they listened the 
tears gathered in their eyes and they whispered to 
one another: 

“Tt must be a kantele, a new kantele, even love- 
lier than the first one which was lost in the sea!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE PASSING OF VAINAMOINEN 


HE years went by and a girl named Marjatta 
4} grew to maidenhood. She was pure and a 
virgin and she kept herself unstained of any sin. 

Her father sent her to the fields to mind the 
sheep and there, too, she kept her virtue, never 
dallying with the shepherds nor listening even to 
their seductive whispers. : 

One day she came upon a cranberry growing on 
the ground and the cranberry called out to her: 

“Pluck me! Pluck me! I, too, am pure and 
untouched!” 

Marjatta stooped and plucked the berry and put 
it into her mouth and the berry glided down her 
throat. Soon the maiden knew that from this berry 
she would have a child. 

She hid her secret in her own heart until it could 
no longer be hidden. Then, as her time approached, 


she went to her mother and begged that the bath- 
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house be heated so that she could go there and bear 
her child in comfort. 

But her mother reproved her for her wickedness 
and would not believe the story of the cranberry. 

Then Marjatta went to her father and begged 
him to support her in her hour of travail, and her 
father in anger drove her from home saying that 
he would let no child of sin be born in his house. 

“Nay,” Marjatta said, as she left her father’s 
door, “my child is not a child of sin but a holy 
child, destined to be a mighty hero in Kalevala, 
mightier indeed than the ancient Vainamoinen him- 
self!” “. 

Marjatta left her father’s house alone and un- 
friended except for a little serving-maid who went 
with her. Marjatta sent the little maid to Ruotus, 
headman of the village, to beg shelter in his bath- 
house, but Ruotus and his wife sent back word that 
for a wicked girl like her a stable was a good 
enough shelter. 

So Marjatta went to a stable and laid herself 
down on some hay in a manger and committed her- 
self to the Almighty. And an old draught-horse 
that was in the stable came and breathed his warm 
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breath about her until the stable was filled with 
vapor like a bath-house. And there in the manger 
Marjatta gave birth to her sinless child. 

She washed the beautiful baby and wrapped him 
in swaddling clothes and nursed him at her breast 
and was happy. Then one day while she was play- 
ing with him in her lap, he disappeared. Heart- 
broken, Marjatta went everywhere searching for 
him. She begged the Stars and the Moon and the 
Sun to tell her where he was. ‘The Stars said they 
knew him, for he was their Creator, but they would 
not tell her where he was. Nor would the Moon 
tell her, but the Sun said: 

“Your child is hidden in the marshes. Go there 
and you will find him.” 

So Marjatta went to the marshes and there, sure 
enough, she found him. She lifted him in her arms 
and carried him home and was happy once more. 

When the infant was two weeks old, she sent for 
an old wise man to baptize him. The old man came 


and when he had looked at the infant he shook his 
head in doubt. 


“This is a strange child,” he said, “and I will not 


baptize him until Vainamoinen has seen him.” 
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So they sent for Vainamoien and Vainamoinen, 
when he saw the infant, felt a sudden fear clutch 
at his own heart. He said quickly: 

“Tf this is the son of a cranberry, let him go 
back to the place of cranberries and he buried in 
the marshes!” 

At that the infant himself spoke and said: 

“Is this your wisdom, O Vainamoinen, to pass 
so evil a judgment on me? What sin have I com- 
mitted ?” 

Then the old wise man knew that here indeed 
was a great mystery and he baptized the child at 
once. ~ 

As for the ancient Vainamoinen he, too, bowed 
before the mystery, knowing that now*a mightier 
than he was come to Kalevala. He belonged to the 
age that was. already passed and Marjatta’s son to 
the new age that was coming in. He had served 
his people long and faithfully, but now it was time 
for him to go to make room for another. 

So the old hero, he the mighty wizard and the 
glorious singer, prepared for his last journey. 

Singing as he went, he made his way slowly to 
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the seashore. There he got into a tiny boat and, 
still singing, he sailed away. 

But he left behind him his kantele and his many 
songs, and to this day these are still a joy to the 
people of Kalevala. 


THE END 
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